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, vain one searches among the natives for sure traces of a con- 

nexion with the ancient civilised races. The culture which 
flourished on the high table-lands of Bogota and Cuzco perished 
entirely with the people to whom it belonged. The degenerate 
successors of the Incas still preserve memories of the past in a few 
songs. But that is the only remaining reminiscence of bygone 
grandeur. The Incas and Chibchas do not seem to have extended 
their civilisation beyond the region over which they held immediate 
sway. Perhaps the conditions of nature, or the short period during’ -- 
which their empires flourished, prevented them from exercising an 
influence on the neighbouring peoples. One would naturally expect 
to find its effects on the peoples living on the eastern slopes of the 


Andes, who have preserved a tradition of having once been subject 
L 
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to the rule of the Incas.“ But.traces of this are extremely doubtful 
and insignificant. 

This is evident from an investigation of the objects we have from 
the Upper Marafton. There are two interesting collections from 
this district, a large one in the Museum at Rome, due to Cav. 
Lucioli, and a smaller one in Berlin brought back by Standinger. 
Both comprise the pevples along the rivers Huallaga and Ucayali, 
but are chiefly representative of the great Amahuaga, Caschibo, 
and Conibo tribes. The influence of European missionaries is un- 
mistakable in many places. Even hunting tribes, living outside 
of the missionary stations, but friendly to the Christians, have ex- 
changed their stone axes for iron knives, and adopted the white 
cotton tunic with ornaments painted on it. Besides these, however, 
we find a large number of hunting tribes entirely unconnected with 
Europeans and untouched by foreign influence. The only dress of 
the women consists of the well-known small three-cornered lappet, 
usually embroidered with bead-work. The men go stark naked. 
Both sexes, however, ornament their neck and arms with numerous 
rings of monkeys’ teeth, fruit stones, and feathers. The last are 
a proof of the hunter’s dexterity, as he wears only the feathers of 
birds brought down by his own hand. The feasts are the time 
for displaying their full finery. At these they wear the dainty 
crowns of plait-work, trimmed with parrot and arara feathers, 
breast-ornaments of beads with pendants, etc. European weapons 
they have not yet learned to use. A polished stone axe, the blade 
of which is tied and fastened with rosin to a branch or thin haft 
of wood, is used to fell trees and shape their weapons. Birds 
and small mammals they hunt with the favourite weapon of all 
South American peoples, the long blow-pipe, which some tribes 
skilfully contrive out of two hollowed bits of wood. With this they 
shoot out thin poisoned darts, cut half-way through, so that they 
snap when drawn from the wound. For war and hunting larger 
game the blow-pipe is replaced by bows and arrows, varying as 
they are meant for bringing down man or beast. On the other 
hand their peculiar elegant clubs are merely weapons of state at 
their festivals. Most of the manufactures of this group of peoples 
show considerable skill. This is true of their woven stuffs, manu- 
factured by the women, their deftly constructed feather work, 
their weapons, and, above all their excellent pottery, made of 
fine clay and richly decorated with red and black lines on a 


** Colini, Note geografiche e collezioni etnografiche del Cav. Bart. Lrcioli. 
p. 30. . 
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white ground, These are among the best of the kind produced by 
South American peoples. The ornaments are the same as on their 
tunics, and on the fine work of cotton-thread twisted round their clubs, 
bows,and arrow-heads. A tunic with painted figures, in the museum 
_ at Rome, is adorned with naturalistic representations of lizards 

and snakes. But this is the only known instance to be found 
in our museums of the use of animal figures. Otherwise the 
ornamentation consists exclusively of linear subjects, In this one 
may perhaps be inclined to see reminiscences from the times of the 
Incas: various traits in the composition of the meander-pattern, of 
broken lines and rectangular and three-cornered figures, which 
characterise this mode of ornament, remind us not a little of decor- 
ations on stuffs and earthenware brought from Peruvian graves. 
But the influence of Peru is very doubtful, as the simple linear orna- 
ments alone offer any point of resemblance with the peoples of the 
Andes ; whereas we never meet with the characteristic figures of 
beasts and men, which play so large a part in the decorations of the 
Incas. Moreover, we must remember that the ornamentation is very 
rude, and that very similar subjects appear among a larze part of 
the natives in the Amazon district and northern parts of the 
continent. More probably they are a common heirloom of all the 
tribes; and their resemblance in use and composition to the Peru- 
vian mode of ornament probably depends on a co-ordinate develop- 
ment from a common source, 

To Lucioli’s collection we must add the admirable ethnographic 
materials, which the museum in Rome owes to the missionary Pozzi. 
During thirteen years of work on the Upper Amazon, Pozzi gathered 
from about 20 tribes on the rivers Napo and Pastazza, that is to 
say,a district near the Ucayali and Huallaga region. The two 
collections therefore supplement one another, and, with a number of 
valuable objects previously to be found at Rome,“ they give the 
best idea of the peoples in Northern Peru, Equador,and Western Brazil 
that can at present be obtained. In particular the collections from 
the Jivaros on the eastern slopes of the Andes, whose remarkably . 
prepared heads have long been objects of wonder, are very compre- 
hensive, and give an interesting picture of this wild and cruel 
people. In other museums they are represented only by smaller 
groups of objects. 

The museum in Rome owns a third collection from the Upper 

+5 Pigorini in the Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, colxxviii, 
*® See Colini’s careful study in Atti d. R. Accad. dei Lincei, cclxxx., with 
pictures of some of the most interesting articles in the collection. 
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Marafion, brought back by Coppi, who laboured as a missionary for 
a long time among the tribes on the river Uaupes.” Though per- 
haps not the largest and best from this district, it contains very 
good materials for the study of the groups of peoples who bear the 
same name as the river. Of special interest are two articles con- 
nected with the wide-spread belief in the evil spirit Jwrupari, 
which were obtained by Coppi only with great difficulty. One is a 
flute called pachiuba, the sound of which is meant to imitate the 
voice of the spirit; the other is a curious hood-shaped mask, re- 
presenting the spirithimself. Bothare used bythe Payes, the medicine- 
men, at their feasts, and are. kept carefully veiled from all the un- 
initiated. Strangers, therefore, very rarely can obtain them.® Theyare 
characteristic of the tendency to represent mythical beings in mimic 
dances,—especially the demons who affect: man’s destiny,—a ten- 
dency found elsewhere among so many native races, but otherwise 
unknown in the case of South America. The kind of carnival mask 
festivals, celebrated among the Ticwnas, are a purely ceremonial 
pageant, though possibly they also were originally mythical in im- 
port. The grotesque masks used at these are quite different from 
the Uawpes masks and not at all rare. Sets of them may be found 
in the museums at Berlin and Miinich. 

Unfortunately the excellent Brazilian coilections in the Vienna 
Museum are not yet unpacked. Even the most obliging courtesy 
on the part of the officials can render them only partly accessible 
to students, and only the catalogue enables one to get a full impres- 
sion of their multifarious completeness.” So long as the materials are 
broken up into sets of uniform objects, it will be difficult to get a 
connected picture of the various groups of peoples. This is precisely 
what the Vienna Museum will, in a special degree, be able to 
produce ; its ethnographic materials from Brazil evidently surpass 
in extent and comprehensiveness, as well as in scientific definition, 
everything possessed by other ethnographical museums. 

The main portion consists of a model collection,due to the zoologist 
Johann Natterer, who for seventeen years (1817-34) lived among 
the people he studied and collected from. The collection he brought 
home contained 2400 objects, derived from 76 different tribes be- 
tween the river Paranahyba and Guiana, between the coast and the 

47For a more detailed treatment of this collection v. Coliniin the Oronaca 
del Museo preistorico ed etnografico, I. p. 40 ff. 

*8The Propaganda collection and the Miinich Museum possess a few masks 
of this kind. ; 

49 They are now on view and nearly fill a large room of the new National 

* History Museum. Note to Germ. Tr. 
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Upper Maratton. It therefore embraces a very vast region. Con- 
sequently, all tribes are not represented with equal completeness, 
With some of them the collector only came into chance contact ; 
others he lived among for a longer period. This applies to the 
Puris on the R. Paranahyba, the Bororos in Goyaz and Matto Grosso, 
the Mundrucus on the R. Tapajoz, the Uauwpes people mentioned 
above, the Banivas on the R. Icanna, and the Macusis on the 
Branco. Other peoples are grouped round these, but the materials 
from them are not so full, though still sufficient to exhibit their 
peculiarities. 

The great value of the collection depends not merely on its ex- 
tent, but also on the care with which it has been gathered in and 
explained. Throughout one observes the method and systematic 
work of a mar of science. Each class of objects includes everything 
that gives light and shade in the smallest degree to the picture, 
everything that can illustrate some individual trait in form, orna- 
ment and use. Each specimen has been examined and defined with 
the thoroughness and care with which the zoologist handles his 
subjects. The particulars as to the origin of the specimens, their 
materials and mode of manufacture, given on the labels and in the 
detailed catalogue, are all that one could wish. 

Such collections are much needed in ethnography to define and 
arrange scattered and uncer‘ain materials. In few regions is the 
need so urgent as in the case of Brazil. The confusion as to the 
relations of tribes, which is caused by the endless number of small 
tribes and sub-tribes, renders any classification according to origin 
and kinship a matter of extreme difficulty. Smaller collections, with 
their incomplete and often vaguely defined contents, gathered 
usually among various tribes, cannot form the basis for such a 
classification. - Even such admirable and interesting collections as 
the Italian, and those of von den Steinen and Rhodes, throw light 
only on smaller groups of peoples. We gain, it is true, some firm 
points to hold on to; but only a complete and systematic collection 
like Natterer’s can form the basis for the much needed division into 
ethnologically connected groups. When Natterer’s collection - is 
fully accessible, as we hope it soon will be, the museum at Vienna 
will supply one of the most important contributions to the study 
of ethnological conditions in South America. It possesses materials 
to which the ethnographer will always turn to study the various 
stages of development and groups of civilisation found in Brazil. 

Besides this, as a basis, there are a number of smaller collections 
from South America, They contain some individual points of 
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interest, and in several respects supplement Natterer’s collection. 
The Vienna museum also owns good sets of objects from the 
Botocudes and tribes along the R. Tocantin, brought home by Dr. 
Pohl, Miinich possesses a large number of valuable things, among 
them a set of Ticuna masks and good feather articles, picked up by 
Spia and Martius among the peoples along the river Amazon. But 
these travellers did not undertake large systematic collections in 
the territory they were the first to explore. The Trocadero also 
derives its Brazilian materials from Guiana and the Amazun district. 
The Mundrucus, and especially the little known Caingangs, a 
Coroada people in the province of Parand, are fully represented in 
the Copenhagen museum. At Dresden we find various interesting 
ancient specimens from Guiana and Brazil. And lastly the Berlin 
museum contains, besides a number of good things, especially from 
the Mundrucus and Jivaros, Schomburgk’s rich collections from 
the peoples of Guiana, and the interesting ethnological plunder 
gathered by Rhodes and von den Steimen on their expeditions. The 
former collection, from the Terenos and Cadiocos, between Miranha 
and the Bolivian frontier, is interesting for the picture it gives 
of the most characteristic forms of transition from native to 
foreign culture. The last-mentioned collection is important, chiefly 
because it is drawn from some of the most primitive and most un- 
touched peoples in Brazil. 

On his journey along the river Schingu [Xingu], von den Steinen 
visited a number of hitherto unknown peoples, still living in an 
Age of Stone, a period of civilisation of which very few traces 
are now found in Brazil. Before the coming of the Europeans, 
articles of stone were in common use among the tribes 
dwelling along the coast and the great river valleys, or 
on the highlands of the interior; whereas the peoples who 
wandered in the primeval forests knew no other materials 
for their implements than wood and bone. The museum in 
Berlin and many other ethnographical collections possess con- 
siderable sets of axe heads and arrow points of quartz and basalt, 
chiefly from the provinces of St. Paolo and Rio Grande do Sul, 
which had been buried in the earth, and show that these kinds of 
stone were in early times used in the same way and in the same 
simple forms as in the earliest culture periods of Europe. But 
after iron had expelled stone from use among the peoples of the 
coast, the Indians came to regard stone objects as fallen from the 
clouds, as thunder-stones. Many of the tribes in the interior are 
still in the same primitive state; comparatively few have yet at- 
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tained to a Stone Age. Wood and bone suffice for the manufacture 
of their simple utensils. Among the tribes on the rivers Ucayali 
and Huallaga, as above mentioned, poor stone implements are in uses 
Similar implements are found here and there among the tribes on 
other tributaries of the Amazon. In a few places stone is used as 
the emblem of chieftainship. The Arowaks in Guiana till quite 
recently used axe heads in their clubs. But nowhere do we meet 
with a Stone Age so distinct as among the Schingu-peoples, The 
series of well polished axes,—a flat oval blade, set in a clubby haft 
of wood—which von den Steinen collected among the Suyds and 
Bakairis, show that they were familiar with the way to deal 
with stone. 

The objects of stone are without doubt among the most interest- 
ing in this admirable collection. The contents are indeed so novel 
and peculiar, and explained so well, that one is much tempted to 
describe them here at greater length. Their great importance, 
ethnologically, is that, besides representing a peculiar state of cul- 
ture, they throw a-sharp light over the differences of culture exist- 
ing between the chief groups of peoples on the Upper and Lower 
Schingu, and among the numerous smaller tribes, compared with 
one another. But we must content ourselves here with a reference 
to the thorough treatment with which von den Steinen himself 
has repeatedly dealt with his collection™. 


7. PATAGONIA AND TERRA DEL FUEGO. 


Turning from Brazil to the southern portion of the Continent, 
we come first to the tribes in Patagonia, These are very fully 
represented in Berlin and Rome. We can only mention them here 
cursorily, partly because they are so well known, partly because so 
much of their individual stamp has vanished under the influence of 
long connexions with the colonists. We shall merely make a few 
remarks on the collections from the most southern island-groups of 
South America. 

The man who wants to know the people of Zerra del Fuego 
must turn to Rome, where Bove’s collections give a comprehensive 
picture of these primitive and low-standing tribes. - A glance at the 
objects Bove brought back teaches us better than any description 
to know the few miserable resources with which this people 
satisfies the simplest necessities of life. Everything belonging to 

6° Durch Central-Brasilien, Leipzig, 1886. Originalmittheilungen ete, I. 8. 
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them is as rude and undeveloped as well could be. A short thin 
bow of poor wood with a string of guanaco sinew, and arrows with 
a short three-cornered head of flint or glass, are the weapons 
with which the Onas, the people on the chief island, are equipped 
for the chase, on which a great part of their existence depends. 
The Jagan and Alacaluf tribes are slightly better off; they hunt 
fow] and fish with a harpoon, or a lance pointed with bone of whale, 
or with slings of guansco skin, which they use with great skill. 
But what of the boats in which they put to sea so daringly, to take 
the prey that forms a full half of their subsistence? A series of 
models in Bove’s collection shows them. A piece of bark tied to- 
gether at both ends, and stretched out with short wooden cross- 
pieces, like the river boats of the inland tribes, or, when extra fine, 
a slender frame of bent boughs, covered with bark, forms the 
primitive canoe, looking as though it might at any moment be 
smashed by the waves. Besides these, they have some mussel-shells 
tied to a haft of stone, which do duty as knives, some very well 
plaited baskets to hold sponges and fish, some water-butts of bark, 
and the Terra del Fuegian’s miserable outfit of necessaries is com- 
plete. Clothes are unknown, although the climate might seem to 
require them. A small shred of skin, tied on the breast or back, as 
the wind blows, is their only covering. In all this there is not a trace 
of artistic skill, excepting at best a slight dexterity in basket-work, 
not even in the manufacture of the fewarticles with which these primi- 
tive creatures deck themselves. Their body is usually painted with 
colours, and round their neck and breast the men as well as women 
hang rows of shells or beads made of birds’ bones, strung on a band. 
The warrior binds a small triangular piece of skin round his head. 
The medicine-man adorns his hair with feathers, before he begins 
operations. But everything is simple and poverty-stricken. The 
Terra del Fuegians have not yet learned even to prize the glass 
beads so much affected by all other primitive races. 

Bove’s is certainly the most instructive collection, accessible 
for study, in our ethnographical museums. - Excellent materials 
from the Alacaluf tribes have been, to judge by the cata- 
logue, brought back to Stockholm by Stolpe. But what else 
there is in the museums from Terra del Fuego, are merely scattered 
specimens, which ean give no general picture of this the lowest 
people on the face of the earth. The set of objects contained in the 
British Museum is the most considerable.*! 


* “8% According to a communication from Herr Hansen, M.D., a consider- 
able collection from T. d. Fuego has of late years been added to the Trocadero. 
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While the Europeans in America have expelled and uprooted 
the original inhabitants, extending their sway over larger and 
larger areas, in Africa they have come into contact with the natives 
only in the coast colonies. From time to time travellers have ven- 
tured into the interior; but only in the last generation, and especi- 
ally in the last ten years have we learned to know the greater part 
of the dark continent. From the days of Barth and Livingstone 
one expedition after another has pushed its way into regions where 
the natives have never set eyes on other foreigners, except per- 
haps Arab slave-dealers, From investigations in South Africa and 
the Soudan, attention has been turned to the peoples of the Nile 
and round the great lakes, and has gradually been concentrated 
upon that most interesting territory, the upper regions of the Congo. 
All these expeditions have added very largely to ethnographical 
museums. In respect of quantity, African sections have grown more 
than any other, and rich materials are now available for the study 
of various groups of peoples. As regards Africa, Berlin again 
stands first. Other museums are better in some special details, but 
none of them is so comprehensive as the chief museum of Germany. 


8. North AFRICA AND THE SOUDAN. 


The Musée des Colonses in Paris and the Trocadero have large 
collections from Algiers, both from the Kabyles and the 
“ Arabian” population in town and country. But other museums 
are but scantily furnished with objects from this and other North 
African states. On the whole the oriental culture, in the form it 
has taken in the countries round the Mediterranean, that is, strongly 
coloured with European influences, is only slightly represented in 
the museums. 

From the central states of the Soudan (Bornu, Wadai, Bag- 
hirmi and Darfur), Berlin contains the collection brought home by 
Dr. Nachtigal—the first, and assuredly the best from. these states. 
Mahomedan influence from the east and north has changed the 
original culture in the Soudan, in much the same way as it has 
affected the European in North Africa. No great originality is 
perceptible in the products of this region. The beautiful 
embroidered silk draperies are Arabian, no less than the Toba, 
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made of thin strips of cotton stitched together; and the artistic 
straw-plaiting and stamped leather work, which are specially native 
to Darfur, take their patterns also from Hedjaz. Nachtigal’s 
collection contains many fin> specimens, especially costumes, 
which give excellent illustrations of the native industries; but they 
are far from systematic and comprehensive enough to furnish 
a complete representation of civilisation in the countries they 
come from. 

On the other hand the Berlin Museum is rich in materials from 
the western Soudan, especially Haussa and Adamaua, collected by 
Robert Flegel on his expedition along the Benué. Unfortunately 
it is as yet impossible to take full advantage of this wealth of 
material. So long as it remains unsorted and the objects are not 
arranged in groups according to their localities, it will be very 
difficult to combine things that belong to one another into one 
whole. This is precisely the point where there is the most urgent 
need for such distinction, since great differences are apparent. 
Thus, while all the products from Haussa as well as the articles 
from Bornu are entirely Tuaregic and Moorish in stamp, Adamaua 
is strongly influenced by the negroes to the south. How far this 
influence reaches from either side cannot under the present arrange- 
ment be determined. Even after a division into local groups has 
been effected, it will be hard to assign everything correctly to its 
native place, since it appears that a large number of objects from 
various places in the interior have flowed into the general current 
setting along the caravan route of the Benué. But meantime 
a few well ascertained specimens suffice to show the connexion with 
neighbouring peoples. There can hardly be a doubt, for instance, 
that the numerous wicker shields and pingahs, of which there are 
many specimens from Mbum, Mombila and Baya, are modelled 
on those of Niam-Niam. That they are not articles of trade from 
this people is shown by their form, which is not found again in the 
original native place of these weapons. Among the most peculiar 
specimensinthecollection aresome fetish-costumesmadeof plait-work, 
with the masks belonging to them, from Dyuku. They are exactly 
similar to those already described by Cameron, which are used to 
represent the mock devils, intended to drive out the real demons 
from the region which they haunt.® 


52 Originalmittheilungen, i., 139. 
58 Cameron’s Across Africa, ii., 162. 
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9. SENEGAMBIA AND THE GUINEA CoAsT. 





Though these districts belong to the best and longest. known, 
they are not particularly well represented in museums. From 
Senegambia the French museums contain a quantity of material, 
especially from the Mandingos, of which there are also smaller 
collections in Berlin, Dresden and Copenhagen, and an interesting 
set of weapons in Hamburg from the Bissagos Islands, But in 
point of completeness they leave much to be desired. 

As regards the Guinea Coast, the state of matters is somewhat 
better. The collection in Copenhagen from the old Danish colonies 
on the Gold Coast is certainly not only the best from the whole of 
this extensive coast, but also contains a very full representa- 
tion of the now seriously decimated Akra-negroes and Fantis. It 
has, besides, the advantage of being derived from a time when the 
influence of the European colonies had not yet overwhelmed native 
development. In this respect it contrasts favourably with later 
collections from the Guinea Coast. A few characteristic and good 
specimens, especially from the Ashantis (weapons, dresses and masks 
for fetish-dresses) are preserved in London, Hamburg and Berlin. 
But all other objects are either stamped with Moorish influence, 
which is also very strong in Senegambia, or fashioned under 
European influence. The leather-work and poorly hammered 
copper and bronze vessels are modelled on the same patterns as the 
Haussa and Bornu articles; while the numerous frightfully 
caricatured groups of metal and wood, clumsily fashioned and 
hideously painted, are due to an unsuccessful effort to imitate 
Europeans. They are of very little interest as evidence of the 
early culture among these tribes. 


10. THE Nrive-LAnps. 











The peoples in the eastern Soudan and on the White Nile with 
its tributaries, live beyond the region touched by the great caravan 
route northwards, A striking contrast to the products of the 
central and western Soudan is therefore perceptible in the collec- 
tions from this territory. The people here are still productive, and 
all their manufactures are stamped with well marked characteristics. 
This is true in a special degree of the Niam-Niam and Monbuttw 
peoples, whose smith-work is surpassed only by that of the Congo 
peoples. But the more northerly peoples round the White Nile 
present so many peculiarities, that they demand fuller discussion. 
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But as their mode of life and products have become so familiar 
through Schweinfurth’s thorough and instructive work, we shall 
confine ourselves to a brief review, as a guide to the various 
collections from this territory. 

The main portion of the collections at Berlin consists of the 
materials brought home by Schweinfurth, which principally embrace 
Djur, Bongo, Niam-Niam, and Monbuttu. As the first that has come 
to Europe this collection is one of peculiar interest. But owing to 
the unfortunate fire, which destroyed the greater part of the 
traveller's baggage, it is not very rich. Besides this there are the 
additions due to Dr. Junker and the Italian traveller Piaggia. 
Over and above the peoples already mentioned, these additions 
represent the Bari, Shilluk, Dinka, and some smaller tribes on the 
Upper Nile. The materials from these various peoples are fairly 
ful!, with many excellent and rare specimens, instructive as 
evidence of their industrial status. But they are far from being 
so comprehensive and complete as several other of the African 
collections in the museum. 

The best and richest material for the study of the peoples in the 
Nile territory is to be found in the Hof-museum at Vienna. The 
collections from this district are indeed among the best in the 
museum. The main portion consists of two large presents sent by 
Emin Bey, which embrace pretty nearly aJl the more important 
tribes round the White Nile and its tributaries right down to the 
Central African lakes (Unyoro and Uganda). The sets contain 
such a wealth of types, and are in every way so complete, that the 
special stamp of each tribe comes out clear and definite. The various 
branches of industry also, which among the Nile races have reached 
such a peculiar development of their own, smith-work, wood-carving, 
and pottery, may here be studied in every detail, as they can be 
"in no other place besides. Very considerable additions have also 
been made by others. The chief material results of Marno’s and 
Buchta’s travels on the Upper Nile are owned by this museum, 
supplemented by handsome collections sent by Hansal, the Austrian 
consul in Kartum. The most valuable, however, are the collections 
presented by Emin Bey, not merely for their completeness, but also 
because they came from a man who understands how tw collect, and 
has had the best of opportunities, living for a long time among the 
Nile tribes and entirely familiar with their circumstances. His 
gifts were accompanied by full explanations and definite trust- 
worthy information,—a matter of great importance as regards the 


54 Im Herzen von Afrika, Leipzig, 1874; Artes Africane, Leipzig, 1875. 
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territory in question, as the peoples are closely allied to one another 
in culture, but still distinguished in many respects by fairly marked 
variations, In the other collections at Vienna the tribes are often 
confused ; whereas Emin Bey’s form a firm basis for classification 
in this region. 

In the Italian museums also we find considerable collections 
from the Nile lands. Thus Miami, the artist, has presented his 
collections from Niam-Niam, Bari, Dinka, Bor, Shilluk and the 
Gallas to the Museo Ciwico in Venice. Miani picked up what- 
ever came to hand, or attracted his notice. No plan is here to 
be found, no attempt at giving even an approximately complete 
picture of the people among whom he sojourned. Many sets, 
however, especially of weapons and ornaments, are very full, and 
the real interest of the collection lies in special details. Very 
important is the classification of objects, due to the missionary 
Beltrame, who spent many years among the Dinka tribes, as it 
entirely confirms Hmin Bey’s sub-division. 

The museum at Rome possesses rich and good materials from 
this region. The chief part is formed by the collections due to 
Gessi, Santoni and Cecchi. Except some few pieces from Unyoro 
and Uganda they include almost all tie larger tribes on the White 
Nile, as well as Niam-Niam and Monbuttu. The best represented 
are the last mentioned, the Bari, Dinka, and Latuka tribes. Gessi’s 
collection is especially rich in rare remarkable specimens from these. 
Besides sets of smith-work, ivory horns, musical instruments, and 
household utensils, which are among the best products of this 
people, we find from the Niam-Niam and Bongo peoples a pair of 
the rare ancestor-images of wood, set up in the huts in remembrance 
of the dead, and some of the no less rare dance-masks. Unluckily 
Gessi’s explanations have been lost, which is all the more to be 
regretted, as many of the pieces ure not to be found elsewhere, and 
are still imperfectly explained. But the classification of them is not 
so seriously affected by this loss ; it may be undertaken with confi- 
dence on the basis of the other collections mentioned above. The 
little museum of the Propaganda also owns not a few objects from 
the Nile tribes and the lake country of Central Africa, and in many 
directions happily supplements the collections in the Museo Preist- 
orico ed Etnografico. 

The last named group of peoples is entirely distinct, both as to 
‘origin and culture, from the three peoples, the Danakil,* Somalis and 
Gallas, who dwell in the east of equatorial Africa, These also have 


* Otherwise written Dankali, S.E. of Massowah, along the coast.—[Tr. ] 
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in recent years been fully represented. In all the larger museums 
their weapons and straw-plaiting, set with cowries, their carved 
wood-work and ornaments of silver and brass are easily recognised 
and quite common. But large and complete collections exist only 
in Rome and Vienna, The two collections in this region supplement 
one another, the former being best as regards the Gallas, while the 
Somalis are most completely represented in the latter. 

The peoples of the east coast have been considerably affected 
by oriental civilisation. It prevails everywhere in Abyssinia. 
Here we have no longer to do with a primitive culture, but a 
semi-civilisation, with a history of its own, and dominated by 
Arabian influence. The collections from Abyssinia are in general a 
mere reflection of this, and are peculiar from the fact that they 
consist almost solely of articles of magnificence, presented by princes 
in Kaffa and Schoa to European princes, or brought back by the 
English from their Abyssinian campaign. They offer very little of 
general interest to the history of civilisation. The largest collec- 
tions of this kind are to be found in London and Rome. 


11. THe Conoco TErRrirory. 


The most peculiar region of culture in Africa is, beyond doubt, 
that which lies between the middle and upper Congo and its tribu- 
taries, from Kassai westward, to Tanganyika in the east. Here 
the peoples are ina marked degree undisturbed by foreign influence. 
Only in the last ten years have travellers succeeded in penetrating 
this hitherto unknown territory ; and trade among the tribes them- 
selves has not carried European products from the coast colonies 
up into the interior. In the Berlin Museum ample access to the 
study of the Congo peoples is afforded by the large and excellent 
materials brought back from the expeditions led by Pogge and 
Wissmann, Buchner, Wolff, Reichard, von Mechow and others, 
who were the first to make their way inland. Each of these 
collections contains in itself matter of exceptional novelty and 
interest. The best is that of Pogge and Wissmamnn, both in point 
of completeness and excellence of illustration. Very considerable 
materials from the middle Congo, collected by de Brazza and 
Bove, are to be found in the museum at Rome. A fair col'ection 


55 Originalmittheilungen I., 133. 
56 Atti della R, Accad. dei Lincei 1887, p, 295, 
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has also been brought back to Stockholm by Swedish officers in the 
service of the Congo Company.” 

In several ways the peoples of the Congo have attained a com- 
paratively considerable height in their products, The art of iron- 
work, developed in several parts of Africa, has here reached its 
highest pitch. Even the Monbuttus’ excellent axes, missiles, etc., 
and the fine spears and arrows of the Nile tribes are surpassed by the 
weapons forged by the Bakuba and Balwnda peoples. No primi- 
tive people has in fact exceeded them in iron-work. In the large 
sets of weapons we find the greatest richness and diversity of forms. 
They give evidence of a long course of development. The most 
singular composite types of swords, knives and axes—as remote as 
possible from the simple primitive form—in which the smith has 
almost made a sport of his skill, are rivalled by the ell-long lance 
heads, made to attract attention. The longest, from Arawimi, 
reaches the goodly length of 170 centimetres [about 5 ft. 8 in.] The 
multiplicity of forms is not more surprising than the technical skill 
shown in their manufacture. In one group of weapons half of 
the finely forged, thin beaten blade is ornamented with longitudinal 
stripes in relief; in another the sword blades and axe heads 
have a broken pattern; while in a third the pieces are adorned 
with zig-zag lines, horizontal bands and serpentine devices, inlaid 
with copper-wire, so as to form patterns in relief on the upper 
surface—a style of art peculiar to the Congo Territory. And all 
this work is produced with the same scanty means, the simple 
stone hammer and tongs and the primitive bellows, which are to 
be found all over Africa. 

How far this iron-industry extends into the interior can hardly 
yet be determined. A priori it seems probable that it is connected 
with the same industry among the Monbuttus and Niam-Niams ; 
but with the present materials it is impossible to draw any conclu- 
sion to this effect. Both in technique and form the differences are 
great. It does not, however, appear to extend so far east as 
Tanganyika or so far west as the upper course of the Kuango and 
Kuanza. Reichhard’s collection from Wamarungu, and Buchner’s 
from the country round th> two rivers mentioned, contain at most 
only a few of the iron articles brought back in such large numbers 
by Pogge and Wissmann. 

On the middle Congo a peculiar development of weaving has 


57 Ymer, 1886, p. 308. Add to these the collection made by the Austrian 
Congo expedition under Prof. Dr. Oscar Lenz and Dr. Oscar Bawmann, (Note 
to Germ. tr.), 
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taken place. Manyethnographical museums have long possessed very 
characteristic pieces of work, woven of vegetable fibres, with raised 
_patterns, the origin and mode of manufacturing which have given 
rise to the most conflicting explanations. The new collections from 
the Congo Territory assign these stuffs to their proper place, and 
have set the question’at rest. From the Middle Congo, Bakuba and 
Balumda, they can be traced across the Kuango territory to Angola, 
exactly uniform in technique and ornamentation. They are not 
however manufactured in all the places where they are found, but 
form an important article of trade from the interior. Wissmamnn’s 

_ collection’ contains an unfinished piece from Bakuba, The pattern 
is merely drawn upon one portion of the stuff, and the needle is still 
fixed in it, just as the weaver left it. The specimen is interesting 
from the light it throws on the technique. It shows that the 
pattern, composed of figures in checks and meander lines, is not 
woven along with the stuff, but stitched on, after the weaving is 
finished. 

An extensive cult of fetish and ancestors appears in a series of 
idols and grave-images. In these the mode of production charac- 
teristic of the Congo peoples has received its most peculiar expres- 
sion, without disturbance from external sources, In the best of 
them there appears a skill in execution and a fine sense for charac- 
terisation, which is unique in Africa. How different, for instance, 
is the remarkable grave-figure from Bakuba in Wissmann’s collec- 
tion, a warrior, fully equipped, with his helm-like style of hair, | 
plaited beard and tatooed neck and arms, from even the best of 
the figures we know of from any other part of this Continent. 
These are as primitive as they well can be; whereas the Bakuba 
figure not merely reproduces what is typical in the negro physiog- 
nomy with great exactness, but we may even recognise in it a cer- 
tain individuality in the traits. By the side of this figure there are ii 

- a few others—the figure of a man standing, from Kioko, which also 
appears to be a grave-figure ; a fetish from Luba ; and, especially, a 
string of wooden beads, carved like human heads, in which we also 
observe a naturalistic treatment of types, which is very remarkable 
as occurring among a primitive people. Only a few of the Mexican 
terra-cotta heads offer any analogies to this. The best of the 
figures from the Congo are not so naturally treated; but still 
they show an effort to reproduce a definite type, and are well 
carved in quite a special style. To these belong the numerous 


58 The museum at Rome contains a number of these cloths, dating from the 
xvii, and xviii. centuries, and marked with labels which assign them to Angola. 
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group of grave-figures which Reichhard brought from Warua and 
Wamarunga, east of Tanganyika, and the fetish drums with carved 
human figures, from Bakuba. Poor in execution, but of great value 
to the history of culture, are the masks which are used among the 
Baschilanges by the professional dancers, Mukishi, as well as the 
fetishes and grave-statues from Upper Kassai. 


12. THE GABOON TERRITORY. 


The trade routes along the Gaboon, from the interior to the 
coast, like those on the Niger, bring a great stream of objects to- 
gether from the most various tribes, But among these there is one 
group, derived from the Fan tribes, easily recognisable by its wholly 
distinct marks. It is the richest in contents and also the most 
peculiar. The characteristic short sword, in a sheath covered with 
lizard’s hide and hung with amulets, the large clumsy skin shields, 
well forged spear heads and axes, and the carefully carved wood- 
work are regularly to be found as the most essential part of all 
collections from the Gaboon. Whatever the origin of the rest of 
the objects, it appears certain that this group belongs to the interior 
of equatorial Africa. Thence the Fam tribes in the course of a 
comparatively short time have pushed down to the Ogowé and out 
coastwards, to get their share of the coveted fineries from Europe. 
What was the original home of this energetic race of wanderers is a 
question not yet fully cleared up; but it can hardly have been far 
from the upper Nile region. The opinion has often been expressed 
that the Fan peoples are possibly allied to the Niam-Niam. In 
any case they seem to have been influenced by them. Their mode 
of forging metal, as well as various weapons and implements, indi- 
cate a connexion with the Nile tribes, and many circumstances in 
customs and forms point in the same direction, A peculiarity among 
the Fans is the use of the cross-bow, not elsewhere found in Africa, 
Evidently it must be derived from a time when this was the weapon 
commonly used in Europe, and must have penetrated to the interior 
from the Portuguese colonies on the coast. On the coast it has 
been superseded by fire-arms, but has held its ground in the interior, 
where in course of time it has degenerated into a poor weapon, fit 
only for shooting thin poisoned darts. 

Objects from this portion of West Africa are by no means rare 
in museums, One of the largest collections from it—perhaps at 


"59 Fithrer durch die Samml. des Museums fiir V dlkerkunde in Berlin, p. 108, 
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this moment the most considerable—is certainly the one we owe 
to De Brazza’s mission to the upper Ogowé and the region between 
this river and the lower Congo. In 1886 it was temporarily ex- 
hibited in Paris,” and has now been handed over to the Trocadero. 
Considerable groups of Fan objects are also to be found in the 
Musée des Colonies at Paris, and the British Museum, as well as in 
Perlin and Leipzig. 









13. Tue LoanGco Coast. 







Large collections have been made within the last ten years among 
the population on this stretch of coast. The German expedition, 
despatched in 1874 to Western Africa, brought back considerable 
materials, now to be found in Berlin. The Leipzig Museum owns 
a very comprehensive collection, due to the African Company. Many 
museums besides possess sinall collections from the Loango Coast, 
so that the products of this country are well known. They differ 
in a very marked degree from those of the Congo, and are far from 
being so peculiar. The fetishes, for instance, which are found in 
such large numbers in Berlin and Leipzig are roughly carved 
and uncharacteristic, inlaid with clumsy glass-work, and in 
general marked with the same absence of character as the figures 
from the Guinea Coast. The weapons for the most part are not 
original, but spring from the Gaboon territory, especially from the 
Fans. To this we must add European influences, which contribute 
still more to weaken the special peculiarities of native production, 
The most interesting are the plait-work and the woven stuffs, among 
which the most conspicuous are the fine mats of yellow and black 
raphia fibre, with representations of animals, the well-made baskets, 
and the very carefully woven stuffs, with patterns in relief, reminding 
us of those of the Congo peoples. In metal work we also find a few 
original things, especially a number of heavy copper rings, decorated 
with human figures, animals and geometrical devices, in high relief. 
According to the present arrangement of the materials, they seem 
to belong to a number of various races. The special peculiarities of 
each people cannot be assigned to their right source, till the materials 
have been thoroughly overhauled, as they soon will be. 






























14, SoutH AFRICA, 


The peoples south of the Zambesi have, for the most part, long 
60 See Revue Scientifique, 1886. 
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been in contact with European civilisation. The Hottentots long ago 
abandoned their own characteristic traits. On the other hand the 
Bushmen and Bantus still preserve their individual mode of life 
and products. But recent political revolutions in S. Africa appear 
to have made the Kaffirs also unproductive," and trade connexions 
with the colonies on the east and west coasts will soon destroy the 
originality of the Betchuanas also, 

We may therefore congratulate ourselves on already having a 
very considerable quantity of materials from the Bantw peoples, 
fully representative of the various groups. Most museums contain 
collections, great or small. The most valuable are the materials in 
Copenhagen Museum from the Ama-Zulus and Ama-Tembos, the 
Berlin collections from the Betchwanas and Hereros,—the latter 
also well represented in Leipzig,—the British Museum Basuto 
collection, and the very fine sets of Kafir articles in Naprstek’s 
Museum at Prague. And lastly very comprehensive additions have 
just recently been brought from South Africa to the museums in 
Vienna and Rome. For a detailed account of these materials the 
reader is referred to Prof. Fritsch’s exhaustive treatment of the 
conditions of culture among the Bantw peoples, in his well-known 
work.® 













$1 Joest in Originalmitth, i., p. 147. 
62 The collections in Vienna and Prague are due to Dr. Holub. (Note to 

Germ, Tr.) 

63 Die Eingeborenen Siid-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872. 


(To be continued.) 
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HEIRSHIP OF THE YOUNGEST AMONG THE KAFIRS 
OF AFRICA, 


wu regretting my insufficient acquaintance with the literature of, 
and the evidences for, the custom or law that in earlier ages—at 
least in some parts of the world—the youngest son enjoyed the heirship 
afterwards considered the birthright of the eldest, I would bring before the = 
investigators of old customs a similar law of inheritance now existing, and 
the reasons for such a Jaw, the more so, inasmuch as both the law and its 
reasons may perhaps in some degree modify the views now held on this 
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subject. Stationed for over nine years in British Caffraria among the 
tribes of Caffreland, partly through circumstances into which I need not 
now enter, partly through the necessity for interesting myself in some- 
thing, where it was difficult to interest oneself in anything requiring any 
mental effort, I was led to make myself in some degree acquainted with 
Caffre ideas, customs, and laws. Material and sensuous savages at present, 
these tribes show various evidences of having fallen from better things. 
Ask them how man came into being, or what becomes of him after death, 
or who formed the world and the skies, and they will look unconcernedly 
at one, as it were shrug their shoulders, as though these were questions 
and matters which did not concern them, and to which therefore they gave 
no thought, Yet they have a now all but obsolete word for a supreme 
Being, and had another now altogether obsolete for a Creator. Neither 
have they, nor apparently have they ever had, any form of polytheism, 
properly so called, while they have beliefs and customs inconsistent with 
the ignorance and indifference of which I have spoken. They “funga” or 
swear, sometimes by the almost obsolete name of the Deity, more fre- 
quently “in accordance with their pride of birth and former] veneration 
for the spirits of the dead, and in accordance with Arab and other Eastern 
customs, by their ancestors. They also take to witness their Chief, or 
some great deceased Chief of his line.” They seem thus to believe in the 
solemnity of such oaths over an affirmation, though they have no judicial 
oaths, and though neither does their sense of truth nor an oath prevent 
them as a rule from preferring to make an untrue statement. The truth 
is, or may turn out to be a disadvantage to them or to their side, and 
once it has been affirmed it is difficult to deny it: a falsehood on the con- 
trary may, if it turn out inconvenient, be explained away or retracted. 
There appears also, in a more tropical tribe, speaking a language of the 
same class as the Caffre, to be an etymological connection between the 
words for swearing, and the number seven, which seven is perhaps still un- 
wittingly denoted among Caffres, by holding out the right hand in swear- 
ing with the fore and middle fingers extended, 7.¢., two plus the naturally 
first counted fingers of the left hand. They also believe in ghosts, and in 
witchcraft, and in cases of the latter do sacrifice to the ghosts of their an- 
cestors. Their wizards, or rather wifch-doctors, are only admitted to that 
position after they have shown certain known signs of their fitness for it, 
and then after a secret initiation. So too before uttering their supernatural 
deliverances they fall into the time-known epiliptic or epiliptoid fit, that 
is of course they pretend to fall into it, for one thought better of it, and 
stopped it when on the first symptoms I unclosed his eyelid, peered into 
his eye, and then made it plain by my looks and gestures that I thought 
him a sham. Lastly, they practise circumcision as a rite requiring six 
months in its full estrangement from the rest, and as one on no account to 
be omitted, it being that which—as among the Arabs—marks the passage 
from boyhood to puberty, and carries with it the privileges of manhood. 
Faku, a then astute and very old Chief of the Amapondos, higher up to- 
wards Natal, kept his heir uncircumcised, though he was certainly over 
five and twenty, if not older, that there might be no inducement, on the 
part of that son, or on the part of others in his behalf, to rebel against or 
make away with Faku himself 
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A Caffre has also two other racial characteristics ; he is avaricious, his 
riches being cattle, and, as just noticed, he is so far like the Scotch, that 
‘he is a great believer in and a great upholder of ancestral descent and 
rank, and of the blue blood of their race. Hence, the young man of the 
commonality, who being a young man has had but little or no means of 
displaying his sagacity—a quality with them most frequently synonymous 
with cunning—commences for himself in a small way. Hence too being 
polygamous, and his wives being bought with cattle, his first wife is taken 
from a position accordant with that of a young, untried, and poor or com- 
paratively poor man. Hence also it happens that his wives increase in 
number, and in—so to speak—position, in accordance with his wealth, and 
with his reputation for wisdom and sagacity, which may have raised him to 
the rank of headman of a district, and one of the Chief’s counsellors. It is 
therefore only when old in years that he takes to himself his “ great wife,” 
one of greater social and racial position than were his previous wives, and 
her son, that is, her eldest son, who is consequently the father’s youngest or 
nearly his youngest, becomes his ‘‘ great son,” and par excellence the heir. 
If the father be a Chief, this son becomes the Chief at his father’s death. 

As subordinate heirs, however, the father after some consultation and 
ceremony chooses out of his other sons, secondly, “the son of his right 
hand,” and thirdly, “ the son of his grandfather.” If the father be a Chief 
these two are after his death accounted as Uhiefs in the tribe, subordinate 
to the “great son,” and even if through their superior energy, the size of 
the tribe requiring emigration to pastures new, or other causes, one or both 
of them break off, and with their respective inheritance or following form 
a separate tribe or tribes, yet they are federally bound to their great 
brother, and their successors to his successors, and recognise him as their 
supreme or national Chief. Thus Krili, the Chief of the Amagealeka tribe 
across the Kei, was also paramount Chief of all the Amaxosas including his 
own tribe, and those this side the Kei, who are divided into the two great 
divisions—each of which includes several tribes—of the Amangquika and 
Amandhlambi, which latter has among it the Amagqunukwebi, a tribe of 
Caffre intermingled with Hottentot blood and therefore rather looked down 
upon. 

It is, I know, said that “the son of the grandfather,” is only a late in- 
‘stitution introduced among the border Caffres by the Chief Gaika, see “ A 
compendium of Kafir Laws... compiled by direction of Col. John Maclean 
.B, Mount Coke, 1858,” pp. 12-13. It may, however, be a question 
whether this were not the adoption among the frontier tribes of a Tembu 
—another Caffre race—custom, for among these a third son inherits under 
the title of “the son of the left hand.” 

The custom then of the heirship of the youngest, appears to me to have 
mot unlikely grown up among a polygamous race, and to have arisen both 
from considerations of self security, and from those.of race and rank. 
When either monogamy became the rule, or when monogamous tribes 
adopted this custom, either for the same reasons, or through the influence 
of a conquering or otherwise superior polygamous race, this heirship of the 
- youngest would naturally survive its origin, not so much from the natural 
fondness of the father for the Benjamin or Solomon of his old age, though 
this also probably had its effect, as from the survival of an ancestral habit, 
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and from probably that more cogent reason self security. Not only would 
a youthful son be less likely to try and supplant his parent, but he would 
be led to side with and take care of that parent, the influence of the latter 
being a preservative against the machinations of his elder brothers. 

Since writing the above I have learned that Mr, Gomme had drawn 
attention to this similarity of these two laws of inheritance in a pithy and 
excellent letter in the Atheneum, 29th December, 1883, and then in the 
fiftieth volume of Archzologia, To him, therefore, belongs the merit 
and priority of having discovered this similarity. In my case, a 
communication in this year’s Atheneum called back my knowledge 
of Caffre customs, and scemed to prove to me, as it had to Mr. Gomme, 
that the origin of the heirship of the youngest lay in polygamy. But 
the present independent reiteration of the same may so far strengthen 
his views since it shows that two workers of different literary tastes 
and pursuits have noticed the similarity, and have been so far im- 
pressed with it, as to believe that it is not a mere casual likeness. In 
further support of this, it may be worth adding that the veneration for 
their ancestors on the part of the Caffres, their belief in witchcraft, the 
secret rites with which a neophyte is received into, and then acknowledged 
as one of the wizard fraternity, and the rite of puberty-circumcision, all 
point to the Eastern origin of their race. So also do their differences from 
the two other African races, the ove the negro, the other the Hottentot, 
Copt or ancient Egyptian. From the negro they differ not only in colour and 
physical make, and in features, though naturally they show some evidence of 
intermixture, nor merely in the words and roots of their language, but in 
the principles of its grammatical formation. From the Hottentot they 
differ even more. These latter differ in size, make, complexion, and feature, 
in their practice of depicting occurrences, in appearance and style identical 
with those of the ancient Egyptians, a faculty wholly wanting in the Caffre, 
and in especial by the structural difference of their language, the Hottentot 
having not merely, as has the Coptic, the masculine and feminine genders 
only, but having the very same postfixes to denote the two, as exist in the 
Coptic, besides one or two other structural likenesses. Possibly also the 
almost lost tradition amongst the Caffres as to the place whence they 
migrated points in the same direction. This states that they came from 
the “‘ Uhlanga,” a word generally with them meaning “ cave,” but one 
which Natalwise also signifies “reed,” and is so understood by some at 
least among the frontier Caffres when speaking on this subject. I say this. 
also possibly points in the same direction, for one of the Hebrew names for 
the Red Sea is the Sea of Sedges. 

Br, Nicnotson, M.D. 
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THE ORIGINS AND EARLIEST DEVELOP- 
MENTS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


HE striking discoveries made during the last eight years on 

Greek soil have thrown more light on the earliest period of 
Greek sculpture than on any other: but their proper value, and the 
exact contribution they make to our knowledge of that period, have 
yet to be estimated. The chief object of this paper is to show how, 
in the presence of the recently acquired facts, the question as to the 
origin of the statue in Hellenic art stands on an altered footing, and 
we are no longer left to caprice or prejudice for choosing between 
an Egyptian, Assyrian, or native origin. The conclusion to which 
the new evidence leads us is that the free statue was a native 
Greek development, slowly evolved from the earlier Aniconic 
object. 

At the outset it is well to note what were the elements in pari 
materia, among which we can look for the germ of the statue, 
Abundant record of the aniconic age of Greek religion is supplied 
us by ancient writers,! and the passages have been sufficiently col- 
lected by Botticher in his Baumcultus,? and by Overbeck,’ who 
criticises his theory ; some of these only it is enough for the pre- 
sent purpose to quote here. Pausanias (2. 9. 6) speaks of an 
Artemis Patroa xiov. exacpévn and of Apollo ’Ayvuds represented as 
& kiwv Kovoedhs ; (9. 24. 3) an dyaApa of Heracles Alou dpyév ; (2. 27.1) 
of the most ancient Eros at Thespiae, a A‘Oos dpyds. We are told also 
by Clemens Alexandrinus that the earliest emblem or dyaApa of 
Hera at Samos was a vavis or wooden board, replaced in later 
times by the anthropomorphic image. We can gather from the 
fragment of the Phoronis, mentioned by Clemens,’ that the ancient 
emblem of Hera at Argos was a xiwv paxpés, and from a passage 

1 See especially Dio Chrysostom, 406, 2: and Arnobius vi., 11. 

2 Vide chapter, entitled Umriss des Hellenischen Baumcultus, and pages 
16, 40, 104, 38, 39, 215-217. 

. mene Berichte der Stchsischon Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, 1864, 
p. 49, 


“ Protreptica, p. 40. 
5 ibid., p. 418. 
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from the “ Europeia” of Eumelos,’ that tie same emblem was pos- 
sibly used for Apollo at Delphi. We hear also at Sparta of two 
stocks of wood joined together by a cross-piece to represent the 
twin-brethren, of a three-cornered pillar at Cyzicum representing 
Athena, and of a pillar at Thebes which symbolised Dionysos. 
Moreover, Botticher has collected much evidence—and in this 
lies the chief merit of his book—showing how many of the rites 
and forms of this aniconic age are derived from tree-worship, a 
worship which explains such titles as Zevs évevdpos, and such legends 
as that of Daphne and Helene Acvépirs. With the special stages of 
progress that he finds within this period we are not concerned: 
what is interesting to note in his whole theory is his thesis, that 
the later anthropomorphic image of the divinity is gradually de- 
veloped from the tree, and that the connecting link was given 
when the tree or stock began to be decorated with anthropomorphic 
attributes. This theory of development in which the free statue is 
evolved from a kind of wooden Herme is opposed strenuously by 
Overbeck in the above-mentioned periodical, and by Feuerbach. 
It is convenient to take the classification which Overbeck gives of 
the earliest objects of Hellenic cult, according to the following 
scheme. 
a. Unwrought objects stones trees or stocks. 


| 
‘ polished or wrought kiwy keovoedns. 
b. Wrought objects stones, ¢.g., the ougados cavis, delubra, etc. 
B c. The Herme d, The full human statue.. 





He maintains then that ¢ and d are both effects of the same 
tendency, and that ¢c is not the embryo of d—also that there is no 
development necessary to suppose of B from A: the impulse towards 
the iconic object breaks away altogether from the tradition of the 
past. On the whole this is also the view of Anselm Feuerbach, as 
expressed in his Nachgelassene Schriften : “the Herme has nothing 
in common with the stocks and stones ; the leap from these to the 
Herme with the human head is as great as to the full and human 
image of the God,” that is, the gulf between the aniconic and the 
iconic period cannot be bridged over: the Herme or something 
midway between the pillar and the statue cannot form such a link, 
because when men once could carve the head they had plastic power 
over the whole body and might as well have carved it. What they 
might have done we do not know, but we have reason for conclud- 
ing that as a matter of fact they did compromise between the forms 


® Protreptica, p. 349. 
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of the pillar and the fully anthropomorphic figure, although Over- 
beck’s theory appears to be still a point of orthodoxy. 

Before reviewing the archeological evidence that has been 
acquired, it may be shown that against Overbeck’s position are, 
(1) certain ancient records, (2) much @ priori argument. 

We are informed by Pausanias concerning the Amyclaean Apollo, 
whose throne was wrought by Bathycles of Magnesia, that the 
statue itself was not by Bathycles, but in his opinion, much older 
than his date—apyavov Kas ov abv réxvy weroupéevov: ort yap poy mpdowmrov 
adra Kat mddes cioiv axpou Kal xeipes, 7d Aourov yadk@ Kiovi érriv elxarpévov" 
exer Se ert ry Kepady Kxpdvos, Adyxnv 88 ev tails xepot Kat réfov. We 
have here then a work which may go back to the seventh century 
in*which the human form was only indicated at the two extremities 
of a pillar. Again, Pausanias (1. 27, 1.) records a Hermes carved of 
wood and half covered with leaves, and an image of Aphrodite 
(5. 13, 7.) mewounpévov éx prpaivns teOndrvias. We can thus understand 
the striking statement of Themistius, IIp3 rot AaiddAov rerpdéywvos Fv 
ov povov » Tav ‘Eppaov épyacia aXXd. kat 6 rdv Aourdy dvépdvrwv :7 and we 
may find some truth in Tzetzcs’ antiquarianism,’ who says that the 
sculptors before Daedalus carved figures without feet, hands or eyes, 
that is, that the «ixév was not far removed from the form of the 
pillar. The first half-conscious impulse towards quickening the old 
lifeless form is quaintly shown in the Dioscuri’s twin blocks at 
Sparta: the fetish-object is no longer of purely meaningless shape: 
but is wrought in some way to suggest the nature of the divinity 
that dwelt within it. 

Something may be said also concerning the @ priori probability. 
Both the aniconic objects and the earliest iconic had the same re- 
ligious function and significance. The view as regards the former 

—so far as the ancient records are sufficient guide—is more advanced 
than the view of primitive fetishism. The sacred xioves, cavides, 
and AiO. dpyot were rarely or never revered by the Greek in 
recorded times as objects of independent efficacy, of nameless divine 
power, producing, if properly dealt with, miraculous effects. This 
may well have been their aboriginal character*°—but they have been 
adopted by the higher polytheism, and the omphalos at Delphi be- 
comes the stone of Hestia, while another sacred stone is holy 
because it was the stone that Kronos swallowed : and the A/Oo dpyot 


7 Orationes, 15., p. 316, a. 

® Chil. 1., 537. 

® The danger of concluding from certain signs to a stone-worship pure and 
simple has been clearly noted by de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der 
p. 62, but vide Paus. vii. 22, and Theophr. Charact. 18, mepi decodarpovias. 
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of Pausanias’ narrative are all appropriated by some defined 
divinity. Of this divinity they were in most cases regarded pro- 
bably as the é0s: for though, unfortunately, the legends and other 
records that might explain the character of the sacred stones and 
stocks are vague and scanty, yet the significance of such divine 
epithets as “evdevdpos, xapvaris, nyovaios, and the legend of Artemis’ 
hare and the myrtle tree seems clear. 

Again, generally speaking, these aniconic objects seem to have 
little or no influence to the worship of the heroic ancestor, or to the 
commemoration of the dead, still less of the living,’ so that if Greek 
idolatry in the proper sense of the term takes its origin from these 
it by no means follows—as has been maintained—that ancestor- 
worship is the ground from which the worship of idols, in this case 
at least, has grown. In fact, we have no proof that the cultus of the 
dead was so rife in this early period as it came to be in the 6th and 
5th century B.C. 

On the other hand the record is equally conclusive concerning 
the earliest iconic objects. From all that we are told and can infer 
we can maintain without hazard that these are representations of 
divinities: including under this group, of course, such figures as 
Phoebe and Hilaeira the daughters of Apollo worshipped at Sparta 
and honoured with ancient dyddpara. It is also possible that 
some few of the figures of the earliest sculpture belonged to the 
cycle of heroes and daiyoves ; but where the cult of these is recorded 
and mention made of the statues, the latter are certainly not of the 
most ancient ; there was a worship and perhaps an ancient statue 
of Lycurgus at Sparta, but we cannot say how ancient, and of the 
monument at Schiste of Laius we know neither the date nor the 
form. But did more of these statues exist than are chronicled, they 
will also naturally fall under the head of the divine. On the whole 
therefore the subjects of the earliest iconic and the pre-iconic period 
are the same. 

But also the relation of the idol to the divinity is partially the 
same as that of the «/wy cavis or dpyds AiOos: of course a new element 
has been added, the divine likeness in whole or part, while it is very 
unlikely that even the most backward Greek supposed the stone or 
the board to be the real form of his divinity ; but he supposed it 
to be the é0s in which divinity dwelt or the réyevos about which it 
lurked. On the other side, while no passage that I have been able 


10 The sacred plane-tree of the house of Pelops, and the spear of Agamemnon 
Paus, 9. 40. 6, worshipped at Delphi, do not tell against this rule. 
11 Pausanias, 3, 16, 1. 
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to find establishes the exact identity of the deity and the image in 
ancient belief, some certainly come very near it, and show the 
statue to be in the most intimate sense the édos. The statue of 
Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was shed at her 
altar (Athenaeus 12, p. 521), and the Palladion was no less sym- 
pathetic, when the suppliants of Siris were dragged away to slaughter 
from its feet (if it had feet) and the Goddess closed her eyes,”? 
(Strabo, p. 264.) The practice, of which we have a few notices, of 
chaining statues to prevent them going away from their votaries 
illustrates the same conception. We may believe then that the 
more philosophic view of the idol, as expressed for instance by 
Lucian (Imag. 23), that it is merely a symbol bringing home to the 
senses the idea of an invisible and remote divinity was by no means 
the original, probably never the popular, view.” 

Therefore as the AiOos apyos or ferrds and the «ixuv referred to the 
same personage and were regarded partially at least under the same 
aspect, it seems @ priori probable that the primitive dyadparorous 
did not exclude from his mind, when he began his idol, the form of 
the sacred pillar; rather that he took the latter as his point dappui 
and timidly and reverentially allowed the face and extremities of 
the divinity that housed within to look forth, And the probability 
of this view of the first iconic process grows when one reflects how 
easy it was; for, as de la Saussaye (p. 53) observes, the boundary- 
line between fetish (ie. the aniconic object) and idol is hard to fix 
precisely, and a slight cut in the surface of the stone or a stroke of 
colour converts the former into the latter. If merely the head was 
at first added, of all the human members, then the later statue is a 
development from the primitive Herme; or we may suppose that 
head, feet and hands were given as soon as ever the.pillar began to 
assume iconic form; but this isa matter of indifference, for in either 
case the statue would be developed out of the aniconic object of 
cult. Asa last argument for the d priori probability of this theory 
may be mentioned an interesting passage in Pausanias’ description 
of Arcadia, which mentions an dyadpa rerpdywvov of Zeds TeAcios and 
the curious fact repos 54 Te 7G oXjpare robry paivovras por xaipew of 
"Apxdées, Pausanias may mean that the Herme pure was the 
favourite form of the Arcadians or the foursquare columnar and 
inorganic body with human extremities attached. Now as we have 


12 The legend is possibly an setiological legend to explain the épypara 
Heuvxdra of the archaic image. 

18 Vide a passage in de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch, p. 54, for the less advanced 
people “ ist das Wesen und die Kraft des Abgebildeten im Bilde anwesend.” 
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other indications of the primitive character of the Arcadian cult, we 
may be allowed to explain this attachment of theirs to the cxjpa 
retpdywvov as an attachment to the most primitive form of idolatry. 

Turning from @ priori reasoning, we can now deal with certain 
monumental evidence which was lacking when Overbeck wrote his 
criticism of Bétticher’s theory. If we wish to find a link between 
the two periods it is supplied by the statue found at Delos and 
published by the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1878, P1. i. 
and well described by M. Homolle. The inscription declares that it 
was dedicated by Nikandra, the daughter of Deinodokos the 
Naxian to “ Ioxéa:pa,” and is, therefore, a representation of Artemis. 
As the epigraphy is very interesting and bears on its date, the first 
line is here given :— 


MKAMAPA MAN£ORKEV BkACOKo] 
loXB APB] 


There is no human likeness except at the extremities, and the 
faint indication of breasts and hips and of the hair, which falls in 
broad strips on the shoulders. The head is so defaced that we can 
say nothing of the features except that they appear to have been 
wrought in very low relief, as the throat also is ; and we cannot de- 
cide whether the eyes are open or closed; the type of the counten- 
ance would appear to be round and rather fleshy. The arms are 
riveted to the side with a slight interval for } of their length, and 
the hands are almost formless, being clenched but perforated as 
though holding something. The clothing is indicated merely by a 
line that marks the end of the chiton by the feet, which wear sandals. 
The forms are so crude and inorganic that if the trunk had been 
found alone without the head and the arms and feet it would 
scarcely have been supposed to be part of the human figure, and the 
back is even more inorganic than the front. The shape of the 
pillar still so far prevails over the iconic that M. Homolle himself 
remarks—d propos of the work—“ Avant Dédale on se contentait de 
dégrossir les épyot Af. primitifs:” but he does not work out the 
theory of development which his words might seem to suggest. 

He supposes the work to be not quite so old as it appears, 
because in certain details he finds a comparative power in handling 
the surface of the marble: “La facture de certaines parties est la 
preuve qu’ & l’époque ot elle fut executée on savait déja faire 
mieux:” yet he ascribes it vaguely to the 7th century, supposing 
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that marble was first used for statues in place of wood about 700 
Bc. Whether there is a certain intentional preservation of very 
rudimentary forms in this, as we know was the case in other 
instances, is not a question that need be discussed now. The model 
or type is the most primitive that has yet been discovered in marble 
work. Before discussing any question of date some works that are 
closely akin to this may be mentioned :— 

(a) A fragment of a female figure found at Eleusis, and described 
Eph. Arch., 1884, p. 3. and published ibid wivag, 9; the head and 
feet are wanting, and possibly the latter were never indicated at all. 
On the breasts which are faintly marked are traces of the long curls. 
which fall down over the shoulders. From the waist downwards no 
organic forms are discernible at all beneath the talaric chiton, which 
is not the only garment, for at the side and about the middle of the 
body are traces of a tightly-drawn peplos, The arms, which are 
missing, must have been glued to the side. The waist is extremely 
pinched. The whole appearance, though we can note a certain 
advance, may be called rerpéywvos or columnar. 

(b) Probably of very similar type to this was the statue of the 
Ptoan Apollo of which a fragment of the lower part has been dis- 
covered with the inscription :— 


“ON ANE@®RKETO/] A le 


14 10TV}oTIMo 
T04 Frole SE 


i.., ov dveOnxe ty ArddAAwve TH TItwie . . oros eroi fere. 
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The inscription bas been published by M. Holleaux in the Bulle- 
tin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1886. The fragment is about 2 
feet 3 inches high, showing the lower part of both legs enveloped in 
drapery so that no organic form is recognisable at all. One can see 
the left toes with a sandal and a small portion of the right toes, and : 
the statue was evidently standing. There are faint lines before and 
behind indicating an upper garment, which was found also on the 
figure above mentioned. The very archaic scheme is here undoubt- 
edly a comparatively late survival, for the type of the writing, which, 
as M. Holleaux has pointed out, is very like to that of the Dermys 
and Kitylos monument, belongs to the later period of the 6th 
century. 
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These are the only marble works with which I am acquainted 
that can be considered to represent this earliest stage of free sculp- 
ture: but some small terra-cotta figures belonging to the British 
Museum from Tangra may illustrate for us the same style in 
another material. The accompanying sketch” will just serve to 
show the crudest form of them in outline. 























A pair of stump-like arms, a few zigzag vertical lines to hint at 
the drapery, features worthy of the art of the South-sea islands, are 
the only marks that distinguish this figure from a mere fetish- 
object ; and the great breadth and thinness of the trunk suggest 
that the form of the cavis or wooden board has been rendered into 


terra-cotta with a few iconic details added. 
As regards marble work at least, it seems clear already that the 
pillar is the actual starting-point from which the process begins 


that ends in the free articulated statue ; and this becomes clearer 
still when we trace the various points in the development of the 
human organism from the inorganic germ. This blending or meet- 
ing of the two forms may be paralleled by the process which pre- 
vailed at Camirus of working the «ixéy of Aphrodite upon the 
alabastron.“ And another instance of a similar transition would be 
obtained, if the ingenious suggestion of Mr. A. Evans,! in regard 
to certain sepulchral or Chthonian figures found among recently 
discovered Tarentine terra-cottas, be admitted—namely, that the 
gable-like crowns that rise above the heads of some of those figures 
are adapted from the form of the summits of some early Greek 
sepulchral stelae : that is, the tombstone itself may have been re- 
garded as possessed by the dead person, and one of its forms may 
have survived in the e«ixév of the dead. 

The proof so far advanced holds good, if admitted, properly of 
the marble figure only ; for although a parallel development of the 
wooden idol from the aniconic wooden object is extremely probable, 
we have no direct archeological evidence for this, as the earliest 

14 A similar figure is sketched in Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture, p. 73. 

15 Instances of this may be seen in the first terra-cotta room of the British 


Museum. 
16 Hellenic Journal, vii. No. 1, p. 18. 
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wooden idols have not been preserved. And another theory has been 
held concerning these, that they were carved under the immediate 
influence of the wooden Pheenician idols. But we may have 
resource to the same @ priori evidence in favour of the same de- 
velopment for them that was put forward as regards the develop- 
ment of the stone aydApara. 

A clear distinction must be maintained between the process and 
origins of free sculpture and those of relief-work, of which the his- 
tory is quite different and in which considerable freedom was pro- 
bably acquired at a comparatively earlier date. Confining our 
attention to the former, we may draw certain deductions from the 
conclusion already arrived at. First, it will be unreasonable to 
suppose that the nascent Greek Sculpture, attempting to attain toa 
human image in marble, took its cue from the art of Egypt or 
Assyria. The iconic impulse, the desire to substitute something 
more real and lively for the old almost shapeless blocks, may have 
been communicated to Greece from the East: but neither Egypt nor 
Assyria supplied the earliest form of the representation. Perhaps 
later, when we are estimating the style of such a work as the 
Apollo of Tenea, some account must be taken of Egyptian influences, 
though even here these have been exaggerated and misunderstood, 
as Professor Brunn has ably pointed out. 

But the type of Nikandra’s statue of Artemis cannot have been 
given by the art of the older countries. The barbarous semi-articu- 
late forms of the Delian figure would be inexplicable if the primi- 
tive sculptor had been attempting, however falteringly, to reproduce 
the severe conventional and mathematical scheme of the ordinary 
Egyptian statue.” It shows rather a childish, helpless, indepen- 
dence, and what M. Dumont says of early Greek Sculpture in 
general “ce que le caracterise 4 ses débuts c’est l’audace : il cherche, 
il ne copie pas” is only partially true here; the sculptor does not 
copy, it is true, and perhaps the first step was audacious in a cer- 
tain sense; but we are more struck with the timorous reverence 
that superstitiously cleaves to the now incongruous form of the 
older cult-object ; for though no doubt the mechanical difficulties 
that beset the first workers in marble explain much of the crude- 
ness of the figure, yet some effect must also I think be ascribed to 
the religious reserve. 

17 Diodorus Siculus, i., 98, notices the resemblance of the Samian Apollo, a 
comparatively advanced work of Rhoecus and Theodorus, to the Egyptian 
typical form és rds pe, xeipas Zxov mapurerapévas, ra 3¢ oxédy d:aBeByxdra: the 


latter part of this description is inappropriate to the earliest Greek sculpture. 
18 Monwments Grecs. 1878, 
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Nor have we any more right to refer the Delian xoanon to the 
influences of Assyrian style, for the monuments supply us with no 
real analogies. We find, indeed, in a few free statues of Assyrian 
sculpture a rendering of the drapery which bears a slight resem- 
blance to that of our figure: for instance, the statues of Nebo 
and Assur-Bana-Pal, in the British Museum, are enveloped in 
a robe that falls down to the feet, and is drawn tightly in at 
the waist. But the resemblance even in this single point is 
merely superficial and accidental: the Assyrian sculptor only de- 
sired to reproduce a certain fashion of apparel, and though the 
effect is that the organic forms of the lower part of the body are 
almost concealed, yet it would be unnatural to see in this a pro- 
cess at all akin to that above described. To this fashion of 
Assyrian drapery, rather than to the influence of the aniconic 
object may be ascribed the forms of some of the statuettes of 
Cypriote stone belonging to the Cesnola collection at New York 
(e.g., pl. lx. of the Cesnola Collection Curtius). We may, indeed, 
maintain the theory that certain special types of free Greek sculp- 
ture have been developed under the influence of Oriental relief- 
work ; for instance, the winged Artemis from Olympia holding the 
lions, the flying Nike from Delos in the Central Museum of Athens, 
certain motives found in archaic terra-cotta work, such as Bellero- 
phon slaying the Chimaera, Eos carrying the body of her dead son, 
Perseus riding by the slaughtered Medusa ; the scheme of all these 
compositions, except the first, suggesting that the figures have 
been, as it were, detached from a background. Oriental relief- 
work must be borne in mind in tracing some of the origins of Asia 
Minor art ; but to say-that the free statue in general is a develop- 
ment from the relief, is an unproved paradox.” 

A second corollary that can be drawn from our main conclusion 
is that the influence of carving in wood does not count for the 
origins of free stone-carving. No doubt the former was earlier in 
time, for the material was of course easier to work, and we have 
Pliny’s express statement concerning the greater antiquity of the 
wooden idol—a statement corroborated by the use of the term 
§éavov, which Pausanias usually applies to the very archaic figures 
which he mentions.” But previously acquired practice in wood- 

19 Semper’s remarks (Der Styl 1, p. 336) have been wrongly understood to 
contain such a theory, He is there saying nothing at all about the origin of the 
free statue in Greek sculpture. 

20 Itis useful to note that the broader significance of the term £davoy, which 


in Strabo and other writers applies to a carved image in any material is not. 
found at all in Pausanias : he uses @yadya for the general term, ééavoy always 
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carving reacts on marble work only in the second and more de- 
veloped stage of the latter, not at all in this first period in which 
the primitive sculptor works a certain shape upon the stone pillar 
without any habit of expression or style gathered from work in 
other material. 

Thirdly, it would seem probable that the draped figures—if not 
the earliest «ixéves—were earlier than the naked: existing monu- 
mental evidence is in favour of this, and certain d priori reasons ; 
for it is clear that the figure muffled in drapery, which need only 
be indicated by a border-line at the feet, or a line at the waist, or 
by certain markings in very low relief on the surface, is much 
nearer to the columnar furm than the naked and more or less or- 
ganically articulated figure. And among the recorded archaic 
figures that were ascribed to a pre-historic age I can only find 
mention of one that was nude—the {davov yupviv ‘Hpaxdeovs at 
Corinth, that Pausanias mentions as the work of Daedalus (Paus, 2. 
4.5): but the “Daedalid” style is not of the first era of Greek 
sculpture. 

Before touching on any questions of chronology as regards the 
first and later stages of Greek sculpture, it would be well to mark 
first the points of progress, and the illustrations of them. But it is 
necessary to premise that the date of any particular work is always 
distinct from the date of its type—for certain crude types may be 
preserved long after they have become obsolete, perhaps to satisfy 
the impulse of religious conservatism. Thus, according to Paus- 
anias’ account of the images of Phoebe and Hilaeira at Sparta (3. 
16. 1), of very archaic work, the face of the one had been more or 
less modernised, but a pious dream forbade a similar change in 
respect of the other. The first step of advance was probably, in 
the case at Jeast of the draped figures, the freer rendering of the 
arms ; for, as the legs were enveloped in drapery, the need was not 
likely to be so soon felt for finding a more iconic expression of 
them. Gradually more and more of the length of the arm will 
have been freed from the side, until one at least was disengaged 
altogether, and then the forearm could be extended at right angles 
to the body, the upper arm remaining still attached te the trunk. 
The immediate advantage of this change was not only the heightened 
impression of freedom and life, but also the greater facility for dis- 
playing attributes and personality; the arms riveted to the side, 
with clenched palms, could do little to express the personage repre- 


for the wooden figure: vide 2, 4, 1; 3, 25,3: 4, 34,7: 7, 23, 5: 8, 31, 5: 8, 
4,2: 2, 31, 6. 
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sented, but the outstretched hand could display the appropriate 
emblem. The following are instances of this advance upon the 
original scheme. 

(a) The Hera of Samos in the Louvre, of which the head and 
left arm are lost: the lower part of the body has no human likeness, 
the talaric chiton falling down with fine fluted lines, while the upper 
garment is tightly drawn over this. The right arm is riveted to 
the side without any interval at all, but there are indications that 
the left arm must have been raised. This work may well be a re- 
production of the very archaic statue that was ascribed to the semi- 
mythical Smilis, who first carved for the Samians an anthropomor- 
phic representation of Hera. 

(b) A statue found on the Acropolis 1886, published in Les 
Musées d’ Athénes Pl. X, wearing talaric chiton and a short upper- 
garment. From the waist downward the form is aniconic and the 
feet do not appear; the right arm is held down by the side but 
partly disengaged, but the left forearm which is missing was evi- 
dently extended forward. The life-like rendering of the breasts and 
the very advanced treatment of the features shew that this very 
archaic scheme of body is here an intentional anachronism. 

(c) A small bronze female figure found at the Ptoan temple of 
Apollo in the course of the French excavations, published by M. Hol- 
leaux, Bull. de Corr. Hellénique, 1888, (Mai-Novembre) pl. XI. The 
lower part of the body disappears as usual below the drapery, and 
the waist is drawn in by a girdle. The -breasts are excessively 
developed and the arms are extended: the treatment of the face is 
comparatively advanced. M. Holleaux is wrong in regarding this 
figure as an instance of the transition from the earliest aniconic ob- 
jects to the representation of the living human form, for we have 
seen that the stage of transition is earlier than this. But his 
suggestion has much weight that this oxja rerpéywvov was retained 
longer for the female figure, for as soon as the male figure had to be 
represented as nude, this scheme must soon have been abandoned 
for it. 

(d) The very archaic statue of the Amyclean Apollo described by 
Pausanias m the words already quoted. The hands—if not ‘the 
arms—were most probably detached from the body, as they appear 
on certain coins that are a more less accurate reproduction of the 
ancient figure." We are here dealing with a very primitive bronze 
work, an achievement rather of the art of metal-soldering than of 


21. Vide Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, Hellenic Journa’, 


. vol, vii. No, 1 p. 63, 
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metal-casting, as is indicated by the nails which can be detected 
according to Professor Gardner in the .coin representations, and 
which served to secure the beaten plates. Now it is obvious that 
the earliest works of this art may have shown somewhat more 
freedom than the earliest figures carved in the stone: for it was 
almost as easy to disengage certain plates, those for instance that 
served for the arms, from the main body, as to solder them upon it 
without interval. It is possible indeed that the earliest bronze- 
works also adhered to the traditional semi-iconic type with the 
imprisoned arms and limbs, but there was less mechanical necessity 
for such adherence.as there was in the case of marble-carving. 

(e) The bronze statuette found at Olympia, representing a 
winged goddess with drapery treated in the traditional primitive 
fashion, and with arms brought obliquely across the breast. The 
figure has a generic resemblance to those of this group, but the 
type may be Oriental and of quite different descent. (7) A 
terra-cotta, female figure in the British Museum from Polledraria 
near Vulci, with the right forearm stretched out and the left held 
across the breast. 

Instances might be multiplied, but these already noted are 
sufficient to show that the same modes of development prevailed, 
and the same progressive experiments were made in very Cifferent 
localities ; it is likely that the stages of progress were on the whole 
the same in different places, although of course by no means con- 
temporaneous. 

A more striking and fruitful advance was made in the develop- 
ment of the above type, when some life and iconic form was given 
to the lower limbs, These were gained by separating the legs and 
advancing the left, or else by gathering the drapery in one of the 
hands and, drawing it tightly across the legs so as to reveal the 
forms. An instance of the first method, belonging still to a very 
archaic scheme, is a Cypriote statuette of a female figure with the 
arms close to the side, and with the left leg slightly advanced be- 
neath the drapery ; of the second, a bronze statuette from Olympia 
showing a goddess with the left hand on her breast, and gathering 
a fold of her drapery in her right hand, It is clear that by working 
out either of these motives more and more freely the bondage to the 
old aniconic cxjya is most effectually broken through: the combina- 
tion of the two in a period of ripe archaism produces that graceful 
effect that is found in the figures recently discovered on the Acropolis, 

Turning to the representation of nude figures, we may try to 
trace corresponding stages of development in them, but among 
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existing works it is difficult to find any that can be taken as the 
earliest point. The small almost shapeless idol published in Miiller’s 
Denkmiiler (1 Tf. ii. No. 15) may not be Hellenic at all; nor in 
dealing with the origins of Hellenic sculpture need we refer to that 
naked idol of a Goddess with the hands pointing to the breast, 
possibly Istar, of Mesopotamian origin, a type found frequently in 
Cyprus and diffused even as far as Sardinia ;* this figure may have 
supplied a motive to the later Greek representation of Aphrodite, 
but it never served as a model for any other Greek representation 
whether primitive or advanced. In marble sculpture-we have no 
nude statue of style so primitive and crude, so near to the aniconic 
form, as the draped figure of Artemis ‘Ioxéa:pa of Delos: this may 
be an accident, or it may well be—as above suggested—that the 
earliest dyéApara, being the divine idols, were draped, and that the 
undraped figure was not attempted until a certain plastic power 
had been obtained. At all events, the earliest naked statue that I 
am aware of is a fragment (#)—unpublished as far as I know—in 
the first room of the Central Museum at Athens. The surface is 
much disfigured, and the lower limbs are wanting, so that one 
cannot decide whether the legs are yet separated or not. The arms 
are glued as it were to the side without any interval at all, and the 
hips are very faintly indicated. But for the first time we have a 
serious attempt, however crude, to give the organism of the torso ; 
the parts of the breast, the abdomen, and the pelvis are shown with 
a certain distinctness, but the muscles appear flaccid, and the flesh 
of the pelvis is far too deciduous, as in fact we find it also on the 
Apollo of Tenea. The features are barbarous and coarse, the nose 
thick and protruding, the outline of the eyes almost triangular, as 
it is in the Apollo of Orchomenos. 

Slightly more advanced than this in one respect is the earlier 
of the two torsos from Actium (b) in the Louvre,“ which shows us 
the arm still close to the side, but with an interval of about 3th of 
their length, a diaphragm scarcely articulated at all, the muscles of 
the shoulders hardly indicated, and the same triangular shape of the 
body and the same incorrect sinking of the breast bones which we 
see in the “ Apollos” of Tuera, Urchomenos and Tenea. 

The next stage (c) in which differences of local work begin to 
make themselves felt, in which the effects can be traced of the forms 
of wood carving and metal work, may be represented by the last- 


22 Terra-cotta in the British Museum, First Terra-cotta Room. 
23 Vide description of Torsos from Actium, Gazette Archéol. 1886, by 
Collignon. 
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named works, which are too well known to need description here: 
This is the first point in the development at which it is legitimate 
to speak of Egyptian influence, to which M. Collignon in the 
article mentioned in the preceding note unreservedly refers the 
works of this type. But we shall not refer the whole scheme of 
the type to any Ezyptian model, if we accept the theory that 
the Greek «ixwv has been developed step by step from the Greek 
aniconic «iw. Yet the Egyptian canon may have lent certain 
details to Greek sculptors of the latter part of the 7th and the 
beginning of the 6th century; for instance possibly—as Perrot 
maintains—* the long plaited mass of hair that’ falls down on the 
back of the neck of these figures is an imitation of the Egyptian 
Klaft. Possibly also the proportion of the thin hips to the broad 
shoulders is Egyptian, though this form may arise quite indepen- 
dantly from the desire to emphasise and exaggerate those parts of 
the body, such as the thighs and shoulders, which can best give the 
impression of strength. What remains to assign to Egyptian in- 
fluence is the pose of the left leg which is always held in advance, 
though the same mechanical reasons of convenience that probably 
explain this in Egyptian sculpture may explain it also in Greek. 
The expression of the face, so far as it has any, and the forms of 
it have nothing whatever to do with Egypt or the East. As 
regards these forms it has not yet been possible to give any 
definite account, for we have not material enough to trace any 
regular development in the works of these earlier stages. We 
find no fixed method of handling, no conventional type of features, 
but rather irregularity and helplessness of hand. The one point 
of agreement discoverable in the heads carved in these earlier stages 
of sculpture is the foursquare shape, the back of the head, the front, 
and the cheeks forming four separate planes, a shape which betrays 
the aniconic original, and which is preserved more or less disguised 
down to the last period of archaism. We find it in the Athena’s 
head from the west pediment of the Aeginetan temple, but not in 
the Athena's head of the eastern nor in the head of the Strangford 
Apollo. 

Hitherto, also, we have not been able to classify works by any 
inner distinctions of style, but only by a principle of mechanical 
arrangement, and according to the less and greater advance they ex- 
hibit from the aniconic form, and by the distinction between the 
nude and the draped. It becomes possible to speak of style first in 
regard to the forms of the last mentioned group (c), and from now 


24 Revue des deux mondes, 1885, p. 302. 
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onward the development is not merely external and mechanical but: 
inward and spiritual. 

In the next stage we may look for external advance in the freer 
movement of the arms, such as we may conjecture was shown by 
the statue of the Delian Apollo who held the three Graces in his 
hand, a work of the middle of the 6th century by Tectaios and 
Angelion pupils of Scyllis and Dipoenus. In this stage also or at 
the close of the last we have the beginnings of expression in the 
face ; the archaic smile becomes prevalent, which is a purely Greek 
form first found on the face of the Apollo of Tenea. 

As regards these and the works of more advanced archaism, the 
question of their logical arrangement becomes very difficult. It 
no longer serves us much to group them according as they exhibit 
the same scheme of figure, for among those that may be thus 
grouped together there will be found many great intrinsic differ- 
ences of style. We may distinguish in the marble works the distinct 
influences of the processes of carving in wood and bronze-casting ; 
but this will lead to a superficial classification in which much 
that is essential is omitted. 

A method that some archmologists have followed is to dis- 
tinguish works according to the places in which they are found or 
from which they are known to have been brought, and thus to de- 
fine local schools. But this plan is likely often to be very illusory, 
for the inscriptions on archaic works that prove them to be im- 
ported and to have nothing to do with any native art of the place 
of their dedication are very numerous. Thus the recent attempt 
which has been made by M. Holleaux in several numbers of the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique to establish an Archaic 
Boeotian art is on the whole a failure. All the works that the 
Ptoan excavations have brought to light, which show any real style 
or discip'ined schooling or any appreciable manner are, as he himself’ 
admits, of foreign import. What remains is a sculpture style-less 
and in certain forms almost as rude as certain savage work, lax and 
undisciplined and most difficult to date. The well-known monument 
of Dermys and Kitylos shows Boeotian helplessness rather than 
Boeotian freshness and naiveté, and, as the style of its inscription 
refers it to the beginning of the 5th century, is altogether an 
anachronism. 

The most scientific and satisfactory classification yet advanced 
appears to me to be that which Lange has given in the Mitthei- 
lungen des deutschen Instituts 1882, p. 198 (Zwei Képfe vor der 
Acropolis in Athen). He: distinguishes on the grounds (1) of the 
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greater or less emphasis laid on the fleshy parts or. on the 
bone-structure, (2) of the. shape of the bone-structure, (3) of 
the varying physiognomical expression. He finds thus the follow- 
ing two groups, (L) figures of sharp tense forms of body and face, 
with thin features, prominent cheek-bones and chin, showing as he 
thinks Egyptian leanings: (2) figures of “Ionic” style under 
Assyrian influence, a style influenced by metal-work and showing 
soft round and full modelling and in the face a more or less 
sensuous expression. 

In the instances he gives of the two groups he may be sometimes 
mistaken, and his account of the influences under which the 
groups arose is questionable in parts. But there is no doubt that 
the distinction is vital and far-reaching. To the “Ionic” group 
are closely related the newly discovered female statues on the Acro- 
polis that show the “island” manner ; and to, this group belong the 
heads from Ephesus in the British Museum and the head from 
Rhodes; 

Is it possible to give any dates for the origins of Greek sculpture 
and for these various stages we have just noted? To discuss fully 
the chronological question is impossible in the present paper, and, as 
new monumental evidence of the archaic period is every day accum- 
ulating, would be perhaps ill-timed. Nothing satisfactory as regards 
this question has at present been attempted. M. Dumont” has 
indeed attempted to give dates for the earliest periods, but his theory 
is vitiated by the fundamental error of regarding the period of 
Archermos as represented by the Delian statues of the quasi-aniconic 
oxiye. It is well to note that the question when the divine objects 
of worship began to be iconic, and the question when the earliest 
iconic marble sculpture arose, are separate. As regards the first of 
these questions, there is little doubt that the wooden «ixdy is at 
least as early as Homer's period, and while a certain artistic record 
is found about the end of the 7th century, the works of Daedalus 
belong to the prehistoric age and may roughly be assigned to the 
close of the 8th. But the ancients were aware that the wooden 
idols attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form : 
we are, therefore, referred further back still, perhaps to the 9th cen- 
tury, for the beginnings of iconism. As regards the origin of marble 
sculpture the records fail us, and probably there never was any 
record. The Chian school whose oldest name is Melas belongs to the 
beginning of the 6th century, and soon after this, marking evidently 
an advance, come the names of Scyllis and Dipoenus (Pliny, 36, 9.) 


' 25 Mowwments Grecs, 1878. 
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of Olympiad 50. Now the type to which the Delian Artemis 
belongs is probably much older than this century, for the progress 
from it to such figures as the winged victory of Archermos and the 
Apollo of Tectaios and Angelion is very great, and a considerable 
interval must be allowed, and this primitive type in marble may be 
thrown back to the very beginning of the 7th century. I have 
pointed out already that the draped marble figure is probably earlier 
in origin than the undraped: and for dating the earliest 
representation of the nude male figure, it is scarcely fanciful to 
take as the “terminus a quo” the 15th Olympiad when 
the fashion began to compete naked at the Olympian games. 

Thus the last quarter of the 7th century will be the period in 
which we may place such a work as the above-mentioned male 
statue in the Central Museum of Athens, and a little later then, as 
regards style, will fall the “ Apollos” of Orchomenos and Thera. 
We learn from Pausanias’ description of the statue of Arrachion at 
Phigaleia (8. 40), the date of which was about 560, that while pro- 
gress may have been made in other directions, this type long sur- 
vived for the representation of the nude athletic figure ; and we 
find it.in so advanced a work as the Strangford Apollo, upon which 
there still rests, as it were, a shadow of the cyjjpua terpéywvov, with 
which Greek sculpture started, and which in many forms it retained 
till the period of transition to the perfected style of the 5th 
century. 
| L. R. FARNELL, 





WIDOWHOOD IN MANORIAL LAW. 


JT is singular that little or no attention should have been drawn 

to the status of widowhood in manorial law ; while the part it 
plays in the history of the rules of succession has been wholly 
ignored. As a matter of fact the conditions of widowhood in 
manorial law show something more than a probability of widow- 
succession to family property having obtained in this country, and 
if this can be made out by a study of comparative custom, there 
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will be few portions of manorial law so indicative of the archaic 
origin of the manor than this. 

In no treatise on succession rules in England which I have read 
has it ever been noted that widow-succession here and there ob- 
tained instead of the more generally known rules, primogeniture or 
borough English. Even Mr. Elton passes by one of the best known 
examples, with the remark that the manor in which it occurs, “is 
perhaps best known for its strange exaggeration of the law of 
dower.” ! The fact is, as it appears to me, that the law of dower 
has usurped under its comprehensive terminology an undue pro- 
portion of local customs appertaining to the status of widowhood, 
and it will be the first, and most necessary, step in our enquiry to 
clearly understand the rightful plan of the law of dower. Sir 
Henry Maine clearly enough explains that it is one of the results of 
the power to regulate the descent of property accurding to the in- 
dividual wishes of a testator, which is not older than the latter por- 
tion of the middle ages. “The provision for the widow,” he says, 
“was attributed to the exertions of the church, which never relaxed 
its solicitude for the interest of wives surviving their husbands— 
winning perhaps one of the most arduous of its triumphs, when 
after exacting for two or three centuries an express promise from 
the husband at marriage to endow his wife, it at length succeeded 
in engrafting the principle of dower on the customary law of all 
Western Europe.” We get from this, the conception of a constant, 
not an uncertain, law, and accordingly, wherever we meet with the 
law of dower, whether in practice or as it is expounded in legal 
treatises, the one characteristic which it appears wholly to possess, 
is that of uniformity. | 

But when we leave the law of dower as it is known to lawyers, 
and turn to the rights of widows under manorial custom, we are on 
quite different ground. In the first place, it is known by a different 
name, that of freebench, and it will be convenient to bear this 
distinction in mind when speaking of the two classes of widows’ 
rights, the right to dower and the custom of freebench. A passage 
from Watkins, explains where we may look for a further distinction 
than that of mere name only. Freebench, he says, “differs from 
dower at the common law, in that the former, unless the particular 
custom declares it to be otherwise, does not attach even in right, 
till the actual decease of the husband, whereas the right to dower 


1 Origins of English History, 194. 
* Ancient Law, 224 ; cf. Early History of Institutions, 338. 
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at the common law attaches immediately on marriage.”* This 
distinction between dower and freebench brings out the important 
fact, that the latter is really a rule of succession to property wholly 
independent of the husband's rights and powers, Examining 
further the characteristics of freebench, we find that “a widow can 
only claim her freebench by virtue of a special custom,” which 
proves that it does not obtain as a general, but as a special, custom, 
is therefore independent of, and distinct from, general customary 
law. Finally the custom of freebench is not uniform. “Thus in 
some manors,” says Watkins, “the widow shall have the whole 
lands of which her husband died seized, and in others only a 
portion of them as the moiety, or a third, or a fourth, part”’—con- 
ditions which prove the dependence of the custom of freebench 
upon local practices and not upon general law. 

If we summarize the facts thus set forth on the law of dower 
and the custom of freebench, they appear to present the following 
conditions for our consideration :— 

(1) Law of dower— 

(a) The right of a wife to a certain portion of her husband’s 
property. 

(b) The portion is fixed at one-third. 

(c) The law is general. 

(2) Custom of freebench— 

(a) The right of a widow to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s property. 

(b) The portion is uncertain, according to local practice. 

(c) The custom obtains only in particular manors, and is 
not general. 


It seems certain from this, that it is only an arithmetical, and not. 
an historical, conclusion to state that the rights of widows to more 
than one-third of their husbands’ property, is “an exaggeration of 
the law of dower,” and that we must therefore turn to some other 
source to ascertain the true origin of the rights and status of 
widowhood in manorial law. To do this effectually we will first. 
examine some examples which occur in the ascertained customs of 
certain manors, and it will suffice if we note those instances only 
where the widow succeeds to the whole of the deceased husband's 
8 Watkins On Copyholds, ii. 59-60. ; 

« Thid. ii., 69. Coke says even more significantly, ‘ ime. of copyhold 
are warranted by special custome only and not by the common law-or by the 


general custome.”—Complete Copyholder, 151. 
5 Watkins loc, cit. 
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manorial holding. The points to which these instances will at once 
direct attention are, that the custom though strictly local is far’ 
from being isolated, and that unless we admit the theory of one 
manor borrowing from another manor, the points of likeness and 
unlikeness in details can only be explained by descent from a 
common parentage. 

At Taunton Deane, in Somersetshire, the custom is set forth as 
follows: “If any tenant die seized of any customary lands or tene- 
ments of inheritance within the said manor, and having a wife at 
the time of his death, then his wife ought and hath used time out 
of mind to inherit the same lands as next heir unto her husband, 
by the custom of the said manor, and be admitted tenant thereunto 
to hold the same unto her and her heirs for ever, according to the 
custom of the said manor, and in as ample manner as any other 
customary tenant there holdeth his lands, under the rents, feus, 
heriots, customs, duties, suits, and services, for the same due and 
accustomed.”® The significance of the expression, “next heir unto 
her husband,” must be at once recognized as differentiating this ex- 
ample as one peculiarly important to the view of the case which 
seems to me to explain the origin of the custom. 

At Merdon in Hampshire, the custom was that “if any tenant 
of any copyhold die seized of any copyhold, his wife living, then 
she ought to come to the next court or Law-day, to make her 
claim and election whether she will pay a penny and hold for her 
widow’s estate or pay half her husband’s fine and to keep the copy- 
hold tenement during her life.” 

At Braunston in Northamptonshire, the widow succeeds to her 
husband’s “copyhold lands for life” upon attendance regularly 
every court day.* At Orleton in Herefordshire, the widow is ad- 
mitted to ‘all her husband’s copylands during her life® At South- 
well in Nottinghamshire,° at Stockwood in Dorsetshire} at Cuck. 
field, Ditcheling, and Rottingdean in Sussex}? at Dawlish in 
Devonshire, Littlecot in Wilts, Marden in Hereford, Weardale in 
Durham, Yetminster in Dorsetshire, Balneth in Sussex, and Bal- 
shall in Warwickshire,” the widow succeeds to all her husband’s 

"8 Shillibeer’s Oustoms of Taunton Deane, 42. — 

7 Imber’s The Case and Customs of the Manor of Merdon, rape 47. 

® Blount’s Tenwres, by Hazlitt, p. 37: Watkins’ Copyholds, ii., 569 

® Blount, loc. cit., 236, 

10 Thid., 289; Watkins’ Copyholds, ii., 606. 

21 Blount, 298 ; Watkins, ii. 533. 

12 Corner’s Oustom of Borough English, p. 11. 


18 Watkins’ Copyholds, ii., 486, 497, 540, 644, 573, 575. In his supplement 
Coke twice mentions, without giving the name of the manor, that a wife succeeds 
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vands in the manor, and the geographical distribution of these cus- 
toms do not leave much doubt about the existence of an ancient 
custom from which the later manorial custom must have descended. 

We next pass to examples of widow succession which supply 
certain details not possessed in common by all, but which are of im- 
portance for the purpose of identifying the source from which the 
custom must have been derived. 

The manorial customs of High Bickington in Devonshire include 
the following items as to widowhood : 


(2) A widow has a life interest called a widowhood in the whole 
of the copyhold lands held by her deceased husband at 
his death or at any time previously, unless the widow has 
released her right. 

(3) The widowhood can be forfeited by the act of the widow 
alone. 

(4) The widowhood is held by the widow whilst single and 
chaste. 

(5) The widowhood is irrevocably lost by remarriage ; but if 
forfeited for unchastity it may be regained by the un- 
chaste widow attending at the Court Baron held next after 
the presentment of unchastity, bestriding a ram with her 
face to the tail, and, holding the tail in her hand, repeat- 
ing aloud a certain form admitting the offence, and pray- 
ing to be admitted to the lands again. 


An exactly similar custom obtained at Torre in the same county. 

The last provision of the Bickington example will strike many 
readers as familiar, and indeed, its exact parallel will be found re- 
corded of the Berkshire Manor of East and West Enborne in the 
Spectator of 1714. Its appearance among the lighter productions 
and in the lighter language of the school of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
has created some doubt as to the genuineness of the custom ; but, 
apart from the independent existence of the Devonshire example, 
we find that the Berkshire custom is recorded by legal authorities 
in 1607 and 1704.° The special feature of this custom is that it 









































to all the copyhold of her husband. ‘The custome of a manor was that if a 

copyholder died seized, his wife should hold his lands as her freebench, and be 

admitted tenant, and that the son should not be admitted tenant during the 

life of his mother.” —Complete Copyholder, pp. 34, 35. : 
- 14 Devonshire Association, xvi., 176, contributed by Mr G. Doe, the informa- 

tion being obtained from Mr George Stawell, solicitor, Tornington, grandson of a 

former rector of High Bickington, who, as rector, was lord of the manor. 

15 Ibid. ; also Blount’s Tenwres, by Hazlitt. 

16 Cowel’s Law Interpreter, 1607, the Dictionarwm Rusticum, 1704, s.v. 
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gives a kind of rhyming formula, by which the widow has to re- 
enter into her possession if she forfeit it by the custom, and although 
it is more than probable that the near approach to nonsense which 
these rhymes convey may at first sight dispose us to dismiss them 
from further consideration, I do not think that a closer examina- 
tion will detract from their archaic value, taking into consideration 
how often it has been proved that so called nonsense-rhymes are 
the traditional. renderings of forgotten legal or constitutional 
formule. The custom is “that if a customary tenant dye the widow 
shall bave her freebench in all his copyhold lands, dum sola et casta 
fuerit, but if she commits incontinency she forfeits her estate: yet if 
she will come into the court, riding backward on a black ram, with 
his tail in her hand, and say the following words, the steward is 
bound by the custom to readmit her to her freebench. [We omit 
the words, which are well known and rather free. They are ina 
kind of doggerel rhyme. ] 

At Kilmersdon in Somersetshire, we have another example of 
this curious custom with a slight variation in the formula. “The 
widow succeeds to the estate, which she loseth if she marries or is 
found incontinent; but to redeem this last if she comes into the 
next court riding astride upon a ram and in open court do say to 
the lord if he be present or to his steward these words [These 
words are also in rhyme, and differ from the Enborne formula in 
being perhaps still more free], she is by custom to be restored to 
it without further fine doing this penance,” ”” 

In these examples it will be observed that while emphasis is laid 
upon the condition of chastity of the widow, a condition which is 
included in many of the previous examples we have noted, there is 
also, what in other examples is not to be found, a means by which 
the condition of chastity may be overcome. And it will be further 
observed that the ceremonial is marked by a formula in a rude kind 
of rhyme or rhythm. 

I turn from these points of detail in order to draw attention to 
‘*Freebench ;” Watkins’ Copyholds, ii. 492 ; the Satwrday Review made merry 
over my accepting it as a veritable custom in my Primitive Folkmoots, but it 
is a pity that so great an authority did not know of the evidence for its 
genuineness before denouncing it. j 

17 Blount’s Tenures, by Hazlitt, p. 182. Hasted’s Kent, i. 314, supplies us 
with a curious rhyme connected with widow-succession to half the lands, which 
is worth quoting here, The passage is as follows: ‘‘ The wife, after the death 
of her husband, has for her dower a moiety of his lands in gavelkind for so long 
@ time as she shall continue unmarried and in chastity ; after which, saith the 
ps ‘* He that does turn or wend her, 

Let him also give unto or lend her.’” 
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some important aspects of this custom in its general relationship to 
manorial law. The early history of the manor undoubtedly takes 
us back to a time when all lands were held upon some kind of 
village tenure. As Mr. Seebohm puts it, “there were manors every- 
where;” ® contrariwise, and taken in connection with the fact that 
all men were in some degree attached to the land, the only land 
estate which a man could hold was in connection with a manor. 
Pushing the question still further back when the manor was a 
village-community, it will be noted that we have the proposition 
before us that the widow of modern manorial custom, succeeding 
“as next heir to her husband,” succeeded in early times, not to a 
portion of a large landed proprietor’s estate, but to the possession of 
a villager who was in intimate relationship to his co-villagers of the 
community—a proposition which is borne out by that significantly 
archaic passage in the marriage service, “with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow,” which does not in any way quadrate with the 
ordinary law of dower, but which might very well be an old formula 
adopted by the church along with other parts of the marriage ser- 
vice, from that older English usage which only just parts from the 
usages of Aryan society.” If, then, we can prove this manorial 
custom to be older than the age of manors, we shall prove that it is 
a case of pure widow succession to a husband’s possessions in the 
primitive unit of Aryan society, the village community. 

Let me next note that the examples of partial succession, one 
half, a third, a fourth, appear to be the result of the operation of 
the modern influences of the law of dower upon manorial custom in 
redweing the archaic rule of widow succession to the whole home- - 
stead ; and not, as suggested by Mr. Elton, that the succession to 
more than the dower portion of one-third is an increasing of the 
ordinary law of dower. The general tendency of medisval custom 
rwas to throw all power into the hands of one male representative, 
and it is hardly conceivable that this general tendency could have 
been upset in special manors by throwing all power into the hands 
of afemale. Further, Mr. Elton’s explanation does not cover the 
examples where the widow succeeds to less than one-third. This 
‘ean hardly be considered an “exaggeration of the law of dower,” 
and yet it must be accounted for somehow.™f The only way by 

18 English Village Community, p. 82. 

19 Sir Henry Maine has pointed out the significance of this formula in Early 
History of Institutions, p. 337, but I am not quite clear whether he is of opinion 
that the church adopted it from Germanic usage, though it is difficult to suppose 


he could mean anything else. 
20 It is proper to point out that the ‘‘Morgengabe” of the German codes is 
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which we can account for the whole phenomena of the manorial 
custom of freebench is to take the examples of complete succession 
to be the oldest and most perfect form, and to consider the suczes- 
sion to smaller portions than the whole to have been brought about 
by all those influences which tended to reduce special custom to 
general feudal custom. This appears to me an explanation war- 
ranted by the facts as they are placed before us in manorial history, 
and if it fits in with the facts which I shall presently adduce from 
archaic custom, I do not think we can very well escape from it as 
adequate to meet all the requirements of scientific observation, 

Thirdly, we have to note that in many of the examples of manorial 
custom where widow succession takes place, the succession after 
the death of the widow is by junior-right. Indeed so intimately 
connected with so-called borough-English is this custom that it was 
early recognized by lawyers as incidental to all manors in which 
borough-English obtained. Thus it is laid down in Bacon's 
Abridgements (i., 531), as a general rule, that by the custom of 
borough-English the widow shall have the whole of her husband’s 
dower. It may well be that the succession of the youngest son 
necessitated the succession by his mother as the natural guardian, 
and that hence, from such rational causes, arose the custom which 
we now interpret as widow succession, But, in the first place, this 
sweeping definition of the law of borough-English is objected to by 
the best legal authorities, and is said to be derived from a too nar- 
row examination of the examples of borough-English." In the 
second place, there is not wanting evidence to prove that junior 
right itself arose from an earlier custom of reckoning kinship 
through females,” from which it appears to me we may also trace 
the origin of widow succession, 

I think it may be taken as proved that this essentially local 
custom of England cannot have originated from any such general 
rule as that of the law of dower. There is only one other general 
source, other than tribal custom, from which it could have originated, 
and that is of course Roman law. How far the principles of Roman 
law have influenced the common law of England is a subject which 


‘sometimes a half, sometimes a fourth of the husband’s property ; Laboulaye, 
‘Condition civile et politique des femmes, 125, But if the examples of freebench, 
here less than the whole estate goes to the widow, be examined, it will fre- 
quently be found that she takes all of one ‘kind of lands, Thus at Framfield, 
Sussex, she takes all the yard-lands; and it is perhaps needless to point out that 
this title of the lands points to their origin in the village community, 
*1,Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 391, note a. 
22 Archeologia, L., 213, 
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has been partly discussed by Sir Henry Maine, and he includes the 
law of dower as one of the principles won from that domain. I am 
not quite sure whether the remarks of Sir Henry Maine on the 
origin and influence of Roman dos do not convey his opinion that 
the special customs with which we are dealing might have origin- 
ated from the same source as the law of dower. But he admits a 
partial Germanic origin, and with this, coupled with Laboulaye’s 
important opening to his chapter on “Du Douaire (dos),”“ I am 
content to go forward to explain the special local customs of widow 
succession as survivals from tribal custom. It is important to 
bear in mind that they are special local customs, and it is this char- 
acteristic which, parting them from the general customary law of 
Europe, demands attention. Laboulaye shows clearly enough that 
all the well-known leges barbarorum have been influenced by 
Roman law in the question of widows’ rights*, and it is just 
because certain places are not under the sanction of these laws that 
we may turn to something older than them for an explanation of 
the local phenomena. No one, I think, who has paid any attention 
to the significant survivals of primitive usage and belief which are 
to be obtained from a study of local custom in civilised countries 
will fail to see that manorial customs, which are thus exceptions to 
general manorial law, have some right to be considered as local sur- 
vivals of older institutions than manors. 

Sir Henry Maine has observed that “a custom of which there 
are many traces in the ancient law of the Aryan races, but which is 
not by any means confined to them, gives under various conditions 
the government of the family, and as a consequence of government 
the control of its property, to the wife after the death of her hus- 
band, sometimes during the minority of her male children, sometimes 
for her own life upon failure of direct male descendants, sometimes 
even, in the last contingency, absolutely ;” and hegpes on to show 
how in India this old Aryan custom has been gradually broken in 
upon by Brahminical influences. Except to point out how my 
suggestion, that the old manorial custom of England has been 
broken in upon by feudal ideas is paralleled by this feature of the 
Hindu law, I do not wish to follow up the later history of the status 
of the Hindu widow. The point to prominently bring forward is 
Sir Henry Maine's statement as to primitive usage showing the in- 
fluence of widows. 

23 Karly History of Institutions, p. 338. 

24 Laboulaye, Condition civile et politique des femmes, 117. 

25 Loe, cit., pp. 144-150, 
26 Village Communities, 54. 
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It may be worth while noting an instance or two of the non- 
Aryan custom of which Sir Henry Maine speaks, because we do not 
yet know how far the non-Aryan races of Europe have influenced 
the progress of institutions, and it is becoming more and more a 
question of historical importance as we gather up the records of 
prehistoric races, Among the totem tribes of North America, we 
have recorded a sufficiently remarkable instance of widow succession 
about which much might be said. All personal property, “all the 
interior of the wigwam, seems to be under the control of. the 
woman, and on the death of her husband, the woman remains in 
possession of the lodge and all it contains, except the medal, flag, or 
other insignia of dignity, which go to her son or male relatives. 
The corn she raises and the maple sugar she makes she can always 
dispose of as she thinks fit, they are hers.” *” In Central Africa, Mr. 
Du Chaillu has noted : “It is curious how seldom a husband inter- 
feres with that property which he has given to his wives. The 
women jealously guard their rights in this respect ; and so long as 
they feed their huskands and make them comfortable, they 
are not in many things subject to male rule at all.”* Among 
the Karens of Northern India the widow is entitled to the use of 
the property until her death.” Among the Andaman islanders we 
are told that “the widow disposes of everything of her deceased 
husband's property which she does not require for her personal use 
among his male relatives.” ® 

Turning next to Aryan races it seems certain that philological 
evidence supports that derived from comparative custom. Speaking 
of the early Aryan, Professor Rhys says “socially he seems to have 
been the master of his house on a footing of equality with his wife, 
who was mistress of the same and not a slave.”*! According to 
the Thesawaleme, a description of the customs of the Tamil 
inhabitants of. Jaffa on the island of Ceylon, “where the father 
dies leaving children the mother takes all the property and gives 
the daughters their dowry, but the sons may not demand anything 
as long as she lives.”*? Mr. Mayne who quotes this law goes on 
to say that “an indication of such a state of things having once 
existed [in India] may perhaps be found in the text of Sancha 
and Lichita which after forbidding partition without the father’s 

27 Jameson's Sketches of Canada, ii. 292. 

28 Duchaillu’s Equitorial Africa, 403. — 

29 Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, xxxvii., 142. 

%° Journ. Anthropological Institute, xii., 141. 


81 Rhys’ Lectures on Welsh philology, 11. 
52 Thesawaleme i. 9, quoted in Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage, 194. 
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consent, goes on to say sons who have parents living are not inde- 
pendent, nor even after tiie death of their father while their mother 
lives, and similarly Narada makes the dependence of sons, however old, 
last during the life of both parents, and in default of the father 
places the authority of the mother before that of her first-born.” 

The exact position of English manorial law is here reproduced in 
Hinda law, and the conditions surrounding the enforcement of the 
latter may well be supposed to indicate some of the lost surroundings 
of the former. To account for the position of the widow in the Hindu 
law, Mr. Mayne sets forth some facts in the early history of property 
whereby partition of the homestead is prevented. Every obstacle 
was put in the way of partition, and Mr. Mayne says that “there 
seems to be no doubt that originally the right of brothers to divide 
the family estate was deferred till after the death, not only of the 
father but of the mother.“ In seeking for a reason why, after the 
death of the father, partition should be barred during the lifetime of 
the mother, Mr. Mayne, following Dr. Mayr, draws attention to a 
very old custom, namely, that by which the widow was authorised 
to raise up issue to her dead husband by a relation. “A passage of 
Gautama,” he says, “is by some translated so as to indicate that a 
widow was only entitled to succeed if she raised up issue for her 
husband, in which case her right could not be personal but as 
guardian for her son. The author of the Mitakshara explains this 
passage, not as making the raising up of issue a condition precedent 
to inheritance but as offering her an alternative. In either view it is 
clear that she had an alternative. The male relations would have a 
strong interest in inducing the widow to refrain from exercising her 
right, and she would have a specially strong interest in availing her- 
self of it, if she at once became manager of the property. An obvious 
compromise would be to allow her to succeed at once to a life estate 
in the property, provided she waived the privilege of providing a 
new and absolute owner. Hence the condition of chastity which 
the Brahman lawyers engrafted upon her right of succession, a con- 
dition which is wholly unsupported by the early texts of the 
Vedas.”* 

We seem to have proceeded some distance from English 
manorial law in arriving at this extremely archaic custom, but I 

53 Mayne, loc. cit. ° 

$4 ibid. . 

35 Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage, 447 ; Sir Henry Maine, upon different 
grounds, points out how Brahminical influences opposed widow-succession and 


as a bar thereto instituted the horrible sacrifice of the suttee, Early Hist. of 
Institutions, 335. 
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think there are two rather remarkable points of contact between 
the Hindu and English customs which will again bring us close up 
to the subject. Assuming, as we may well do, that the manorial con- 
dition of chastity was an outgrowth of christian influences, we have 
exactly parallel conditions for the English and Hindu custom of 
widow-succession. And surely we may again bring into prominence, 
as a parallel to early Aryan custom, the position of guardian to her 
husband’s heir which the connection of widow succession with 
junior right has already suggested. In the meantime we absolutely 
get behind all christian influences and come directly upon the earlier 
influences of archaic custom when we consider the methods by 
which even the bar of unchastity could be got rid of. These 
are sufficiently barbarous to suggest a primitive origin, and the 
rhythmical formule accompanying the barbarous acts tend still 
further to strengthen such an argument. At this stage, too, I wish 
to draw attention to the remarkable provision of the Bickington 
example, by which the widow succeeds to all her deceased husband’s 
property, even if he has parted with it, unless she has also released 
her right. This when compared: with a passage from the early 
historian of Cornwall goes far to suggest an extremely primitive 
condition of society indicated by the position of the wife, and 
hence of the widow, in relation to succession to property. Carew 
says: “They alwayes preferre lives before yeeres, as both 
presuming upon the countries healthfulnesse, and also accounting 
their family best provided for, when the husband, wife and 
childe, are sure of a living. Neither may I (without wrong) con- 
ceyle the just commendation of most such wives in this behalfe’; 
namely, when a bargaine is so taken to these three, it often falleth out, 
that afterwards the sonne marieth and delivereth his yerning-goods 
(as they terme it) to his father, who in liew thereof, by his wives’ 
assent (which in many auncient deeds was formall) departeth to 
him and his daughter-in-lawe, with the one halfe of his Holding in 
land. Now, though after the father’s decease, the mother may, 
during her life, turne them both out of doors, as not bound by her 
owne word, and much lesse by her husband’s; yet I have seldome 
or never knowne the same put in practise, but true and just mean- 
ing hath ever taken place.”*® The widow succession under such 
an arrangement would be one-half of the whole ‘property, and this 
may perhaps supply a clue to the way in which in some localities 
this apportionment originated. But we have in this case a glimpse 
of the archaic family before it broke up, father, son, and grand- 


36 Carew’s Hist. of Cormoall, p. 38. © 
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children forming the family unit; and when it broke up, partition 
being demanded, we have the powers of the widow, just as in India, 
barring the way. The wife's power is shown also by her consent 
being necessary to any disposition of the property, just as at 
Bickington, and it occurs to me that in the quaint language of the 
old local historian there lurks unquestioned evidence of a system 
of society in which widows and wives had a very strong position 
within the family unit. 

Summarizing the various points in our argument we have the 
following state of things: (1) that widowhood in manorial law pre- 
sents in its local examples all the characteristics of survivals from 
primitive usage, (2) that some of the details of these examples are 
not explainable by any of the historical features of European law, 
(3) that these unexplainable details are parallel to details in ancient 
Hindu usage ; the final argument to which seems to be (4) that in 
these manorial customs of widow succession in England we have 
the imprint of the oldest tribal usages. 

It is possible to carry the question a little further. If, as I sus- 
pect, the Hindu usage, as explained by Mr. Mayne in the passages 
quoted above, is due to the influence of the non-Aryan races of 
India when the Aryans first settled there, we may be tempted to 
enquire whether the manorial usages are not relics of the non-Aryan 
races of Britain, to be placed alongside of other such relics noted by 
Mr. Rhys and Mr. Elton. Such a question cannot well be discussed 
without considerably enlarging the area of inquiry and without 
treating of matters outside manorial Jaw ; but I am aware of much 
that may be urged with considerable force in this direction. At 
first sight it might seem that the failure of M. De Coulanges 
in his Recherches sur quelques problémes histoire when treating of 
the “droit de succession chez les Germains” (cap. v.) to note any 
traces of female succession would point toa case of pure Aryan 
custom uninfluenced by contact with non-Aryan custom. But he 
confines himself exclusively to the statements of Tacitus and to the 
codes of barbaric law, the effect of which is to exclude all possi- 
bility of considering the question of survival in local practice of 
customs which did not come under the notice of Tacitus and which 
did not afterwards become incorporated in the leges barbarorum. 
Modern observers of barbaric tribes armed with much better 
materials than Tacitus cannot be trusted to have recorded a 
complete account of the tribes they describe, and I think no scholar 
will be disposed to assert that the leges barbarorum make up & 
complete code of ancient Teutonic custom. Hence it appears to me 
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that the researches of M. De Coulanges fall short of the require- 
ments of the case. If they cannot be accepted as negative evidence, 
it seems to be equally impossible to accept the main conclusions 
which M. De Coulanges seeks to prove. But even without going 
into this important and far-reaching matter there remains one im- 
portant observation to make, namely, that it seems impossible to 
exhaust the history of the English manor by tracing it up to the 
Teutonic village-community, if that village-community commences 
its history at the time when Romans and barbarians fought out the 
question of supremacy in Europe. At some period of its develop- 
ment it has become - possessed of primitive characteristics, other 
than those relating to agricultural economy, and it seems to me 
to be possible to account for this only by the theory of inheritance 
from primitive tribal custom. If this conclusion be justified the 
advocates of the historical origin of the English village-community 
must reconsider their position. 


G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT COLCHESTER, 


The following articles are now in the Museum, having been deposited 
since the completion of the catalogue by Mr. J. E. Price :— 


1886, Sept., In Culver Street at the entrance of Messrs, Mumford 
& Co.’s Foundry, at a depth of 5 feet, a fine piece of Tessellated 
Pavement of great variety of patterns in black, white, red, and 
yellow, measuring about 6 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

1887, Aug. 4, Lead Coffin in good preservation, 6 ft. long, 1} ft. 
wide, and 12 inches deep, found on the property of Mr. Lee in 
the Creffield Road at a depth of 3 ft., and remarkable for having 
a leaden pipe of about 2 in. diameter let into the lid above where 
the head of the corpse formerly rested. The pipe was broken into 
three pieces, perhaps by a plough; but when joined, would be 
long enough to reach to the surface. The few remains, viz, 
teeth, fragments of the skull, and small bones of the feet and 
hands, were those of a woman and there was also the neck of a 
broken lachrymatory, or tear-bottle. On the lid were three 
crosses of leaden bead-work, probably from their form, simply 
for ornament, and there was a like beading round the edge of 

the lid.. An outer case of wood had originally enclosed the coffin 
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fastened by large iron nails—these were found at intervals round 
the outside on the decayed remains and dust of the wood. 


There had been no solder used, but the edges and lid had been 
joined by fusion of the extremities. 

1887, Dec., The Lead Coffin of a child 3 ft. long, 12 in. wide, and 
8 in. in depth, found about 3 ft. deep at the back of the present 
“Salvation Army Barracks,” to the south of St. John’s Street. 
It contained teeth, flakes of the skull, and a few small bones— 
and had been enclosed in an outer shell of wood. The edges of 
this Coffin had been soldered together and the lid had been 
riveted on with iron bolts, and there were two wide ornamental 
crosses of bead work on the lid. 














1886, Aug. 30, Perfect impression of a Dog’s foot on piece of 
Roman brick found in Mr. F. Spalding’s garden, adjoining the 
Roman Wall west of the Town, at Provident Place, 4 ft. deep, 
by his son Gerald. 

1888, Jan., Perfect Glass-fluted Tear-bottle, 5 in. high, found on 
the Maldon Road. 

1888, Feb., Six Bronze Bracelets—four of which at least are 
Saxon, found on the arm bones of a female skeleton from the 
Maldon Road Sand and Gravel Pits. 

1888, July, Two elegant and perfect black and red Earth Vases, 
43 in. high—ornamented with a band of scroll work in white 
round the middle of each. These were secured and deposited by 
H. Laver, Esq., F.S.A., and are more valuable by far than any 
specimens of the kind in the Museum. 

1888, Aug., Roman Infant’s Feeding-bottle of black earth, 4 in. 
high, with a small spout of I} in., perfect and well proportioned. 
One black elegant fluted Vase (or bottle without handle), 6 in. 
high, and a wide-mouthed black vessel with rounded bottom, 
about 4} in. high—unlike any of our other specimens, it may 
have been used asa household mortar. These were also deposited 
by H. Laver, Esq. 

F, SPAaupINna. 
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CORNISH DIALECT WORDS. 










I soup be glad if any one could throw some light on the following two 
words both in common use here in Cornwall, familiar to me since early 
childhood. Perhaps there will be a paper on “ dialect words of Cornwall.” 

The two words are “loo” and “smeach.” I have never, I think, seen 
them written—the first means sheltered; as a child I connected it with 
“leeward,” which is general amongst sailors, and pronounced by them 
“ Jooard,” though Browning makes it rhyme with seaward, but as “leeward” 
is general why should “loo” be exclusively Cornish ? 

“Smeach” means a smell of smoke; a downdraught in a chimney 
makes a “ smeach,” and the smell of “ tabs ”—.e, turf and rubbish—burn- 
ing in the fields makes a “‘smeach.” I first found ont that it was not a 
usual English word by finding that servants “up the country” did not 
understand when I complained of a “smeach” in the kitchen. It seems 
to be confined to Cornwall; it is not understood in Somerset nor, I believe, 
in Devonshire, North Devon at least. 
















TSABELLA BARCLAY. 












YORKSHIRE DIALECT WORDS. 






TuE following quotation from a letter in Leland’s Itinerary, vol. i., p. 140, 
edited by Hearne, may be worth nothing: “I have met with several 
British words that are still in use, such as Laghton fora garden... .; 
Kawms, a barren and steep piece of waste ground... .; besides many 
others which I cannot now remember ; though I doubt not but a much 
greater number may be discovered by any person skilled in the British 
language.” The writer was “ Ric. Richardson.” 









J. V. JuNNINGS. 





DERIVATION OF PLACE NAMES. 
[Ante, vol. i., pp. 430-434; ii., 104-107.] 










I HARDLY wish to say anything on the subject of Mr. Stevenson’s letter. 
I have a very strong conviction that I do not ‘overrate the Norse influ- 
ence” in this district. The existence of our Whitby Thingwald alone, 
without reference to other equally significant facts, is sufficient to warrant 
conviction. No doubt thorpe may, in many cases, bave been of Anglican 
origin ; but when it is met with in a district such as this is, with such 
place names, personal names, and language, it is more consonant with ex- 
perience, not to say sense, to prefer the Norse origin. If Mr. Stevenson 
had seen the swords (4 of them) and battle axe which were dug up at Kil- 
dale some dozen years or so ago, and Worsaae’s letters to me thereanent, I 
think he would hardly have ignored the Danish element hereabouts. 


J. C. ATKINSON. 
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NOTES ON CRIME AND ACCIDENT JIN 
NORFOLK TEMP. EDWARD 1st. 


HE Roll from which I have extracted the entries briefly noted 

below, is the Gaol Delivery Roll! of 14th Edward Ist. 

Gaol deliveries were not then held at short intervals as at more 
recent times, and terrible evidence that prisoners were often left, liter- 
ally to rot in prison for years, waiting their trials, appears amply on - 
the face of the roll. Often and often we find entries of the prisoners, 
the next neighbours, and the witnesses having died between the 
crime and the coming of the judges, and the interval between this 
and the last Gaol delivery may have been some years; in fact, I 
think there is internal evidence that it must have been so in the 
52 Henry III.; the numerous crimes recorded on the 220 sides 
of parchment of the roll, are really the record of the sins of 17 
years or 80. 

The entries to which I will first draw attention are those 
specially relating to Yarmouth and its vicinity. 

To begin with accidents. There were four carpenters, William 
Gybel, William of Clippesby, Ralph Gilly, and John, son of William 
of Newton, raising a great timber in the house of William Pilgrim 
when it fell and crushed and killed all four of them. ‘The timber, 
which was worth 40s,—a very large sum for a beam in those days— 
was seized by the king as a deodand. Perhaps the house was that 
on the Quay which was sold by John Pilgrim in 1318—I see that a 
Godfrey Pilgrim had a house on the Quay extending to Middle- 
gate. 

The flying of millstones was, it seems, the cause of accidents 
then as now, for we read how one Simon Ermetrut, being in a 


1 For an admirable translation of similar gaol delivery and Crown Plea Rolls, 
sce Mr, F, W. Maitland’s valuable works on Pleas for the Crown for Gloucester 
for 1221 and the Select Pleas of the Crown just issued for the Selden Society. 
The present writer printed some analyses of other Norfolk Crown Plea Rolls in 
= East Anglian, iii. pp. 148-153, and in the Norfolk Antiq: miscell. ii. pp. 159- 
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windmill outside the Burgh, the millstone, “by the vehemence of 
the wind,” burst so that a piece of it hit Simon and then and there 
killed him. 

Simon de Angulo was drawing water from a well when the 
bucket fell in, and while looking down for it he fell after it, and 
literally as well as idiomatically, kizked the bucket—while mis- 
fortunes never coming singly, one Richard de Tasburgh pluckily 
going down a ladder to try and save him, also fell in and was 
killed. 

Peter de Dalling was trying to unload a cask of wine from a 
boat, when it crushed him and he died, the value of the deodand 
being-40s. 

Katherine de Neteshyrde, while carrying a vessel full of scalding 
stuff, slipped and spilled it over her own son Nicholas, who was 
sitting by the fire, so that he died. All four of her neighbours who 
had to come, according to the form, were dead by the time the 
trial came. 

Foreign sailors of course are troublesome in every port, and 
Yarmouth was no exception. Hugh de Skonde of Flushing and 
Dothyn, son of Hugh de Flushing “ Flandrenses” or Flemish, killed 
William, son of Ermot of “ Palfotside,” in the street of William de 
Drayton in Yarmouth and fied—Skonde, in fact, acting up. to his 
name by absconding. Can the place named “ Palfotside” have 
anything to do with our strange place-name the “Eelsfoot,” which 
may be a corruption of it ? 

Then again, Elyas, son of Gory Isre, with other unknown sailors 
belonging to Zealand, boarded the ship of John Prat lying in the 
port of Yarmouth, and assaulted and beat the crew, killing one 
Adam Prat of Porynland, and sailing off to Zealand. 

Another entry tells us how unknown malefactors entered the 
Port of the Burgh of Yarmouth by night, and took a boat and 
navigated it to a certain ship, whereon they murdered one William 
Spiryng of Blakeney and stole the goods in such ship and fled. 
The coroner found five sailors in the ship, whom he ought to have 
attacked, but did not, so he was fined. 

On the other-side of the county the same sort of thing was 
going on, for at Lynn three sailors of St. Omer were accused of 
mahem and felony. 

Nor were our fellow-countrymen much better, for one Benedict 
Leggelone (whose name seems to mean lay-alone, a strange one for 
a Benedict) of Winchelsea, killed his fellow-townsman, William 
Snape, in a ship lying in Yarmouth port, and fled. 
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Seven other Winchelsea men were arrested for complicity in 
this, but were let out on bail and acquitted, and it is curious, as 
proving that the Cinque Port feuds did not cause as much ill-feeling 
as one might have thought, that their bail were all local men from 
the neighbourhood of Yarmouth. 

Of murders and sudden deatis there are many. A few lines 
suffice to record an occurrence which now-a-days would half 
fill a daily paper—but most of them deserve no special notice. 
Some are interesting as recording a place name, as when we read of 
Thomas Fisch being found killed “in vico qui vocatur Aveline’s 
Row,” a row which I do not find mentioned in Palmer's Per- 
lustration of Yarmouth. 

William le Ken of Caldecot and Alice his wife quarrelled, as 
married people did then even as now, but unluckily for Alice they 
quarrelled in a boat. So he threw her out into the water, as the 
roll puts it very logically, so that she was drowned, and her body 
was washed up near Kyngestune’s Row, which is another row I 
cannot trace. 

Of quarrels and manslaughters in hot blood there is literally no 
end. For example, Adam Parlet and William de St. Botulph fought 
together “super Denne” outside the gate cf the house of Reginald 
de Martham. 

Richard Burghard fought Benedict de Staryngby and killed 
him. Reginald Smith of Bungay quarrelled with Margaret of 
Newcastle, put his knife into her, and she died. John Iwar fought 
Robert fil’ Warin of Rollesby, but the latter struck him with a knife 
so that he died in the seven days. The murderer took refuge in St. 
Nicholas’ Church, whence he escaped. Robeit Iwar, the dead man’s 
kinsman, follows up the matter, and Rollesby is caught, but is able 
to produce the King’s pardon, so goes scot free. 

I should have thought “le Denne,” mentioned in the first entry, 
was the Denes, but for the fact that the “Denne” occurs again at 
Mem. 83. 

Stabbing affrays were very numerous here, and indeed all over 
the county—everyone apparently had a knife and used it on 
occasion in a way very much opposed to our modern ideas of fair 
play, for to stab a man below the belt seems to have been the 
regular thing. I should be afraid to say how many instances of 
murders committed in this way occur on this roll, but certainly 
over 50. 

Of robberies there are not so many as one might have expected, 
probably because there may have been some court of summary 
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jurisdiction. One Ralph Cutnose being caught for theft is hung— 
perhaps his curious nickname arose from some slitting for a former 
offence. 

A John Gurney—possibly by some grim irony of fate the 
ancestor of some of the temperate family of that name—was fined 
for selling wine against the assize, and Walter Eylmer took sanctuary 
in St. Nicholas, admitting he was a clipper of money, which was 
bought by the Jews, but was able to come out and plead the King’s 
pardon. 

Of odd entries there is an interesting one on M. 84, where 
Martin le Claver complained of Adam de Bromholm that the latter 
for 40s. took him as a ’prentice, promising that he should feed at 
the master’s table for eating and drinking, but that after the first 
month he was sent to the servants’ table, and afterwards sent 
across the seas and not found in necessaries; but the jury, possibly 
mindful of grumbling ’prentices of their own, found for his 
master. 

On the 84th skin and its dorse there are very many entries as 
to encroachments on the King’s Highway, which would have been 
of the very highest interest to the Yarmouth antiquary had the 
scribes condescended to describe the localities. 

Unluckily, however, everyone present then knew where John 
Smith lived and so on, so they did not think it necessary to 
state the particulars, and consequently they give but few 
place names. A Jane from Middlegate tothe Port is mentioned, 
and so is one from Robert Thurkyll’s house on the Denne 
to Middlegate, and the Brothers of Monte Carmelito are accused 
of stealing a piece of ground 60 ft. by 40 ft., but this, I fear, 
is all. 


Round about Yarmouth the picture is as dark and forbidding 
as it was within the walls. 

An unknown man is found murdered at Burgh ; the inhabitants 
were barbarous enough to Jeave the body unwatched for three days 
before the coroner had news of it, during which time it was 
“dilaceratus” by dogs, for which the whole town was very properly 
fined. 

Benedict, son of the Deacon of Martham, and Cecily his wife, 
are found murdered at Martham. Several men are suspected and 
imprisoned, and while in prison two men die there. 

I may again say that the number of — who die in prison 
is something appalling. 
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William Aleyn of Hemesby accuses John Aleyn and others 
(among others William Dy] rector of Filby), of mahem and breach 
of the peace, but all except Reginald le Mey and Geoffrey le Barber 
are found not guilty. 

“Love me—love my dog” was a proverb no doubt as well known 
to Richard Hereberd, as he was walking along Stalham Street just 600 
years ago, as itis tous. He was leading two hare hounds (leporarii), 
which ran at a certain dog of one John Mariot, who in turn ran at 
them with an iron fork to kill them. This was not to be endured 
by Richard, who joined in. John “upped” with his fork, and broke 
Richard’s bow, which he lifted to save his head, and threatened him, 
whereupon the assailed one pulled out his sword and hit his opponent 
in the left side. So, as the roll says, John Mariot died. 

As I mentioned before, the chaplains and the clerks, the vicars 
and the rectors, seem to have been most unaccountably mixed up 
with bloodshed. Sometimes, however, they are victims, as in M. 54 d. 
Magister Godfrey, vicar of the church of W. Rudham, and Richard, 
his son, were found killed in the vicar’s own house at Rudham. A 
gang of twelve, of whom Reginald the chaplain was one, are accused 
of it—one is hung, and another dies in prison (M. 54d). The entry 
is interesting as showing that a married clergyman with a well 
recognised son was nothing wonderful then. 

Of tragic interest, however, one entry on the back of the 19th 
skin surpasses anything I have ever heard. 

One Reginald Courteys is in prison for stealing skins, when his 
son, who is only a boy, sets fire to the house in which his father is 
imprisoned, no doubt with the view of giving his father a chance of 
escape. While the keeper is looking after the boy, his father does 
escape, but is followed and killed, while the boy is burned to death 
in the house before he can be delivered. (19 d.) This Courteys clan 
seem to have been a thoroughly bad lot. William Courteys is in 
trouble for burglary, and (M. 30 d.) John and Alice Courteys kill 
Hugh Wylemond in Beeston, and Roger Courteys of Seyngs is a 
common thief. (3 d.) 

On M. 58 we find a very interesting episode, hitherto undis- 
covered, in the history of a well-known family—the de Inghams. 
It seems that one Walter de Ingham, whose name occurs in Blome- 
field but about whom next to nothing is known, was murdered, and 
that his widow Agnes and his brother Robert, who is new to the 
pedigree (but who I fancy must have been brother to the well-known 
Oliver de Ingham), appealed one Robert Squintard of Hickling, 
Hugh, the nephew of the Prior of Hickling, Rodger, the smith of 
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Hickling, Robert Bulur, William de Wodegate, and others, including 
Aubert (? Hubert), Prior of Hickling, Ralph Wodeman, Chaplain, 
Bartho, Sacristan, William de Catifield, and other canons of 
Hickling, Brother Richard de Lessingham, Brother Hernard Dych, 
Brother William de Raveningham, John the Chaplain, and Roscelin 
the Chaplain. Robert Squintard admits the deed, and goes into 
sanctuary at Hickling, and abjures the kingdom. 

The affair took place before 57 Hy. IIL, and I suppose we shall 
never know what the disturbance was that caused the fatal ending. 
Anyhow, its record has one advantage, it gives us the name of an 
unknown Prior. 

The number of instances in which men who were lodged rose up 
and murdered their hosts is very striking, and give a most gloomy 
view of the state of affairs at the time. Entries like this are com- 
mon. 

M. 41. Unknown malefactors lodge in the house of Christiana 
and Katherine in Brundale, kill them and fly. 

M. 46. Peter de Applewarde with two unknown thieves lodged 
in the house of Cecily, wife of Hugh fil’ Presbiter in Foulsham, and 
killed her and her daughter Matilda and fled. They were outlawed, 
and that is all we learn. 

74. Alice de Grimston was lodged in the house of Cecily Het- 
ternest in Brancaster, and rose up at night and killed the said Cecily 
and fled. 

79. Nicholas de Balsham varied the process, for when he and 
Agnes his wife were lodged in the house of Adam le Gredere, in 
Risyng, he rose and killed his wife-and fled. 

M. 38. Here is another case. Two unknown men and a boy of 
one “gang” (societas) and four unknown women of another were 
lodged, or rather given shelter to, at the house of Isabel, daughter of 
Osbert de Mundeford, in an outbuilding. The two men and two of 
the women rose in the night and killed the other two women and 
the boy and fled. 

The number of “unknown” men and women who were robbed 
and murdered and left dead is very great, and points to an immense 
floating wandering population. No doubt the great heaths and 
“briars” were desperately lonely places, and the abode of many 
strong thieves. 

Bartholomew de Devonshyre and other unknown thieves (could 
they have been some of Kingsley’s Gubbinses? ) killed Adam Wyre 
of Blayfeud in the field of Hemlington, and fled. He being hotly 
pursued took refuge in sanctuary in Hassingham Church. 
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M. 41. Roger de Limpenho with other unknown thieves killed an 
unknown man in Possewyk. Roger is caught and hung, the others 
escape. 

M. 38. Andrew, the son of Gilbert the miller of Thetford, and 
another unknown were found killed in the King’s way of Grenesty 
next the Briary of Crokestone, and one William, son of William le 
Harmere, perhaps the ancestor of the present Mayor of Norwich, was 
found killed in the town of Tofts. 

Afterwards it was found that Salle le Blo and Joceus Cok, two 
Jews who had formerly dwelt at Thetford, John, the Osbert, the 
Presbiter of Thetford, and John, the son of Constantine, had killed 
the said Andrew and others. The two Jews fled, but the others 
stood their ground and were acquitted. 

Some of the tales are quite dramatic. M. 56. In East Fleg, 
Roger, 3on of Gilbert Sutor, James Popy and Bernard Dirnel killed 
one John, son of Richard Chel in Scrouteby and afterwards on 
their return quarrelled amongst themselves, and James and Bernard 
killed Roger, beheading him and throwing his body into the marsh. 
Both fled, but Bernard, at all events, must have been caught, for he 
was hung. 

M. 38. One entry is of how three men killed another at Croxton, 
and a little further on we are told how John Wolmer, Chaplain of 
North Wold, was killed in a fight with Walter Colkel in Culveston. 

The offivers, gamekeepers, and the like were not slow of hand. 
Andrew de Rugham, the shepherd of Saer de Fryville, hit a man over 
his head with a stick, so that he died at once. 

Of a murder by a wife of her husband we are told on M. 78 when 
Margery, the wife of Martin Ded, killed her husband and Isabel, 
his daughter in Middleton. She fled but was found guilty at 
Norwich, and burnt to death as was the rule in petty treason 
cases, 

51. Such entries as to “fighting together,” as “Gocelin Everard 
and William fil’ Thomas de Caswyk fought together in Caswyk,” 
are almost innumerable, ¢.g. on the 58th skin five murders and two 
manslaughters are recorded. 

61. The results are put pithily. Thomas the Forester of Caws- 
ton “sagittavit” or arrow-shot William Botte in Aylesham, so that 
he died on the third day, and the aggressor fled. 

63. Sometimes the entry, otherwise unimportant, gives us a clue 
to a well-known name, as when a man was killed in a fight at Sax- 
thorpe mill, and John Thurkyld and John Boleyn were attached to 
answer the death; or when John Herman of Great Hautboys 
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appealed Roger Bacuwn, John Bacun, Edmund de Swathynge and 
others for robbery and breach of the peace. The philosopher's 
namesake was found not guilty, but John did not come forward. 

64. Again we find an early Appleyard in the Ralph, son of 
Nicholas de Appelwerd, who killed William le Wariner of Gimming- 
ham in fair fight in South Repps. The Appleyards seem to have 
been an unruly lot, for we find their names more than once. 

86. Thomas Crane of Welle, wanting to cross the water from 
Lynn towards Welle, took the boat of one Wigot Lonediester with- 
out his leave. A conversation ensues, and Thomas hits the boat 
owner over the head, so that he dies on the third day. 

M, 42. William Hed of Racheye struck William fil’ Nigel, the 
baker of Wroxham, in the belly with a knife, so that he died. In 
fact, as noted before, the regular rule seems to have been to stab in 
the belly, the number of deaths by which means are enormous. 

Of instances of burglary there are many. For example:— 43. 
Richard Togod (who must have been called so ironically) and 
five others burglarised at night the house of Richard Kyngesman, 
in Pensthorp, binding him and robbing the house. There was a hot 
hue and ery, during which Richard Togod, who resisted, was killed. 
Two of the others were caught, and at the instance or suit of 
Kyngesman, were hung in the Court of Simon de Penesthorp. This 
gives a very living interest to the statement in Blomefield VIL, 
p. 120, that in 3 Ed. I. this Simon was found to have assize of 
bread and beer, free warren, and a gallows. Many of us are apt to 
think this formula only an empty one. 

58. Adam Pothardy (it is curious the nicknames these ruffians 
had) came at night to the court of Joan de Muncy in Ryston to 
commit a burglary, but is caught at it, and killed while defending 
himself. Ryston is East Ruston, still locally called Riston, and 
Joan was the widow of Sir Richard Esturmy, Lord of that 
place. 

93. William Skarlet of Chategrave is accused of burglarising the 
house of John Brithmer of Lodne, but is acquitted, for the jury say 
that all that he and John le Teynturer did was to come at night to 
Brithmer’s house in pursuance of an old feud, and he broke open 
the door and broke his arm. 

94. Robert, son of the Vicar of Hales, was taken up for stealing 
a silver cup from the Prior of Walsingham, and breaking open a 
strong box and stealing its contents and stealing a horse. He was 
found guilty, and no clergy was claimed. 

There are many traces of the extortions and oppressions which 
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had just before formed the subject’ of the inquiries set out on the 
Hundred Rolls. For example :—73. Hamo de Barsham, late the 
clerk of one Jobn fil’ Margery, the former bailiff of Clackclose 
Hundred, took prisoner a certain stranger in the market of Dunham, 
having a stolen horse worth 10s, with him, and took the man to the 
bailiff. They then retained the horse and let the thief go! For 
which Hamo is to be taken into custody. 

Again Reginald de Hemelington, another ex-bailiff of the same 
Hundred, took a man prisoner and kept him there fifteen days till 
he paid a fine of £4, when he let him go. M. 37. William, “atte 
Fen” (who is also called William “del Fen” on the same Roll), 
the bailiff of the Earl Warren, who seems to have been a bad speci- 
men of the bailiff, was found to have taken two thieves who were 
also false moneyers, and after putting them into prison, taken a 
bribe, and let them go. There is also a presentment against him 
for unjustly distraining on a man in the middle market-place of 
Thetford, and taking half a comb of wheat without any reason. 
Nor was his predecessor, Eustace, formerly the LEarl’s bailiff, 
much better, for he took three unknown men, false moneyers, and 
prisoned them till by the dwress of the prison they all died. The 
Earl appeared and claimed his right of keeping a prison, to which 
it seemed he was entitled, but to have kept it very badly, ¢g., one 
Richard de Hempton, who was put there for hamsoken and burglary, 
escaped from it, and the Earl was punished for it. On the same 
skin we hear of Alice le Hare by the help of one Henry de Methel- 
wode escaping from the Earl’s prison. Alice was unlucky, for she 
was afterwards taken in the liberty of St. Edmund, and was hung 
there. Henry de Methelwode himself was taken, and put in turn 
in the Earl’s prison, but in turn escaped. Probably the prison after 
all was only a sort of round house. 

Nor was the Bishop’s prison at Elmham a much safer hold. One, 
Robert de Hethaye, clerk, who had been convicted at the last Iter, 
and had been delivered to Roger, Bishop of Norwich, escaped, A 
judgment for letting him escape was obtained against the executors 
of the Bishop. Later on Robert turned up again at Thetford, was 
put into prison, and kept there thirteen years till he died. The 
moral of this seems to be that it is unadvisable to let a Bishop or 
his representatives in for damages. _ 

Imprisonment of those found guilty, but who claimed their 

clergy,” indeed was not altogether the farce some have thought it 
(67). William, son of Roger le Dekne, who killed his wife and 


child in Hemesby, and saved his life by his neck verse, stayed in 
ce ee 
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the Bishop’s prison till he died there. So did two of the murderers 
of Benedict, son of “le Dekne” of Martham, and Cecily, his wife, 
who were found murdered in Martham, for they too died in prison. 

70. The prison of the Abbot of Ramsey in Wimbotsham was not 
much safer than the others, for John Bateman, accused of murder, 
who was imprisoned there, had no difficulty in escaping from it, nor 
had one Baldwin de St. Omer, who also escaped there. 

The worms occasionally turned, as when Adam de Rudham, the 
bailiff, complained that while he was doing his office of bailiff at 
Helgheton, one William Burell, with two of his followers, dressed 
in women’s clothes, no doubt to hide their identity, beat, wounded, 
and ill-treated him. 

There are several entries on the roll relating to prisoners in 
Norwich Castle. Most of us have seen the record in stone of the 
prisoner who has carved his complaint that he was imprisoned 
“without reason,” and perhaps many of us have thought that it was 
only an idle sentence carved by one who really deserved all he got 
and possibly more also. 

But this Roll discloses a state of things both in the Castle and 
the Tolbooth which is simply appalling. On M. 99 d. there is an 
entry telling how Robert, clericus of Oxford, John, clericus of 
Yarmouth, and nineteen others, were imprisoned for divers thefts 
in the Castle of Norwich, and there in prison died, waiting for 
the gaol delivery that never came for them in the orthodox way. 
Again on the membrane before there is an entry, how William 
de Lodne, clericus, and Hugh Maidenlove were caught for sheep 
stealing, and imprisoned in the Tolhouse, how Hugh broke prison 
and carried William the parson away on his back to sanctuary in 
the church of St. John of Ber Street, the roll drily giving as a 
reason that William’s feet were so putrified by the duress of the 
prison that he could not walk! Hugh slipped out of sanctuary, 
and one cannot help having a sneaking kindness for his pluck in 
sticking to his fellow-prisoner, and being glad he got away safe ; 
but William, unable to move, surrendered himself with the story 
that he was no willing fugitive, and we are again glad to find that 
he was acquitted. Let us hope he was a more careful shepherd in 
things spiritual for the rest of his life than he had been in worldly 
sheep. 

On the same membrane is a very similar case. One Nicholas de 
Corpusty, clerk (the fact that so enormous a proportion of the 
criminals of this time were clergymen has escaped our historians) 
was indicted and imprisoned in this castle with three others, All 
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broke prison, and escaped into sanctuary at St. Peter Hungate, but 
this Nicholas returned voluntarily, and was acquitted, the jury 
finding that unless he had escaped with the others they would have 
killed him. | 

Accidents will happen in the best regulated families, and 
in years gone by they happened just the same as now, 60, 
Two little brothers, Robert and Ralph, the sons of John 
Brandenwyne,? one aged four and the other two, were playing 
together somewhere in South Erpingham, and the elder hit. the 
younger with a little stone, so that he died, The finder and four 
neighbours came to the inquest, which finds no one was to 
blame, probably on account of the very tender years of the culprit. 
But John, the son of Symon Bynge of Stratton, who had attained 
the mature age of 10, could not kill Richard, the son of Peter 
Wystan of Brampton, who was a year younger than himself 
with impunity ; so he ran away, and there is a formal finding that 
he had no goods, and was not in a decennery or tithing because 
he was under 12, (M. 61). 

There are many entries as to Deodands:—53. One strange one 
was of a pig and a brass dish full of boiling water, into which 
a child named Geoffrey, son of Philip, fell, in Little Naring, now 
Snoring. 

63. Another was when the Sheriff accounted for 12d. for the value 
of a plank of a bridge, whence one Robert Stute fell and was 
drowned in Chalethorp, which I suppose is our modern Calthorp. 

57. There are several entries of presentments as to bridges which 
may be of great value some day to litigants, ¢.g., one that the foot 
bridge of Stapleford is broken down, and that Sibilla Pecch ought 
to repair it, for she holds an acre of land which is assigned for its re- 
paration. Where this bridge is I do not know, it does not occur in my 
Index to Norfolk Topography, nor is Sibilla’s name in Blomefield. 
By the way, surely our common name Peck, is no more nor less than 
the foreign Pecche. 

A very strange accident was that at Lynn (M. 87) when Walter 
de Walpol and Gilbert, servant of Adam le Espicer, were about to 
wrestle in sport in Adam’s house ; and Gilbert, oyer anxious to avoid 
an accident, took out his knife and threw it away, but it struck the 
wall, and bounding off, fell on a boy—William, the son of Adam— 
and struck him so that he died. 

So was that, alsoat Lynn, when John Scot and Robert de Flaxflet 
were shooting at a mark at Duthill, and the arrow of Robert, by the 
2 No doubt the surname afterwards corrupted into Brandywine. . 
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impetus of the wind, struck John, (who was sitting by the mark) in 
the neck, so that he died. 

Of Coiners and Coin Clippers there are several. We have 
already seen how one coin clipper at Yarmouth went into sanctuary 
at St. Nicholas and was able to plead King’s pardon. “A certain 
coiner” taken at Gunton is sentito Norwich and thence to New- 
gate, and there convicted and torn to pieces (?)—“ distractus.” 
Elger the Goldsmith of St. Edmunds and Abraham the Jew of 
Norwich (who was hung) came to Lynn in the 11th year with 
false money to the extent of 120 marks (M. 88). Adam Spindle- 
shank, clericus and forger of the King’s seal in the time of William 
Giffard the Sheriff of Norwich, brought the said Sheriff a false 
writ, of which William had suspicions, whereupon Adam bolted into 
sanctuary in St. Swithin’s, and acknowledged himself, &. (M. 96). 

Of Treasure trove there is a strange story which I remember tell- 
ing to Dr. Jessopp, who embodied it in one of his charming articles 
on the subject. It was how—Two women called Beatrix Cornwaleys 
and Thelba de Creketon found a treasure in Thetford consisting of no 
less than £100 sterling in silver money, “ moneta triangularis,” the 
meaning of which I don’t know, and a little golden cross worth 5s. 
Beatrix had wasted much of it before she was taken prisoner. Two 
of the three men who had bought part of it from her could not be 


prison, and the Coroner's heir (for he had died too) accounted to the 
Crown for what was left of the treasure. Could it have been some 
of the contents of the mysterious Castle mound, and even possibly 
some treasure buried with a British King under it?. Crosses were 
not always Christian. 

The clergy of the period were certainly a very strange and wild 
body of men, and very lacking in the decorum which distinguishes 
the local clergy of the present day. For example—Henry (Clericus) 
of the Church of Baldeswell killed Maurice de Thyrnyng, servant 

of the parson of Baldeswell, and fled (M. 46). William Dyl, rector 
of the Church of Filby, is one of the defendants in an appeal of 
William Aleyn of Hemesby for mahem and breach of the peace, 
but he and most of his co-defendants were acquitted. Blomefield 
calls this William “ William de Berdefeld,” so this entry is interest- 
ing as giving the parson’s patrimonial surname as well as his sur- 
name of locality (M. 68). A ram was being wrestled for at 
Ketteringham, when a “medley” arose, in which one William, a 
“clerk” of Cambridge, was killed by one John Tybund, also a 
“clericus,” who fled. He had no goods, and was not in any tith- 


found, but she and the third man were sent to prison. Both died in » 
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ing, for he was “clericus.” The names of 20 persons who were 
present are given, including one William Catur, a possible ancestor 
of the Cators of Woodbastwick, and one William de Berestrete, a 
priest of Wymondham, and they are all fined (M. 3). 

Then a tale is told of an over hasty parson, on M. $2, how one 
Roger Kerkebald came at night to the orchard of Peter the parson 
of Lammas, to steal the fresh beans of the said Peter; how one 
Robert de Spikesworth, the parson’s clerk, saw him at it, and told 
the parson ; how the parson came down with a spade, with which he 
first killed and then buried the thief, interring him with scant 
ceremony at the back of the church door; and how then probably 
struck with remorse, fled ; the roll, ina business like way, concluding 
that his lay chattels were worth 10s., for which the Sheriff had to 
answer, As a proof of the value of records like this, I may add that 
this Peter’s name does not even occur in Blomefield. 

Sometimes we get a glimpse of the parson militant (as at 109 d.), 
when Baldwin de Rosey, parson of Rockland, is accused by Walkelin 
Botyld of coming to his house and of hitting him on the head with 
his bow, so that he broke his bow, and afterwards struck him on the 
head with the pomel of his lance, so that he knocked out his left 
eye, and then added insult to injury by citing Walkelin before the 
Bishop’s official for drawing blood, and got him fined 3s., and also 
cited him before the Consistory, and also cited him before Master 
Roger de Rages at London, and then again before Master Thomas 
de Oxford at South Malling, “ because he would not take from him 
clipped money for ale which his wife sold him.” Also he cited 
Matilda, the wife of Walkelin, before the Dean of Shropham on 
another pretext. I was glad to find that Walkelin recovered 10s. 
damages, and the scene closes with Baldwin in custody. 

That presentments against clergy for different crimes applied to 
bona fide parsons, and not simply “literate” persons who claimed 
their clergy, is proved by the fact that there are several skins, such 
as the dorses of 89 and 106, which are headed “ Ad huc de querel 

‘conquer’ de clericiis,” which, so far as I can judge, consist _— of 
presentments and proceedings against clergymen. 

Besides these, there are simply innumerable scattered entries all 
over the Roll, such as this (M. 90): William, the Chaplain of Hun- 
stanton, was taken for the death of a certain unknown chaplain at 
Barsham, and claims his clergy, on which Roger de Tybeham, vicar 
of Holkham, bearing letters of authority from the Bishop of Norwich, 
claims him and gets him for the Bishop. This is the first time that 
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we hear of this Roger the vicar, whose name does not appear in 
Blomefield. 

Another Hunstanton parson who got into trouble was one William 
Duny (?), vicar of Hunstanton, who with Geoffrey de Renham, 
Chaplain, and Goscelin, the clerk of Hunstanton, were with 
others appealed by Richard the Smith of Hunstanton for assault 
and breach of the peace. Here again, the very existence of the 
parson in question has hitherto been unsuspected ; and I may once 
for all say that ifanyone wants to make a complete list of our early 
Norfolk clergy before the Institutions they must search these rolls. 

Sometimes they condescended to minor things, as when in Gallow 
Hundred Walter de Aldebury, chaplain, is “pulled” for stealing 
corn. (92d). 

There is not much on these rolls as to the relationship between 
the Lords of the Manors and their villeins, as most incidents relating 
to them would no doubt be found in the Court Rolls. But there is 
a curious case showing that violent measures seem sometimes 
to have been taken by Lords of Manors to get back their errant 
villeins who went te reside away from the manor to which they 
were appurtenant (M. 42). 

In Blofield, Gerard de Redham, Hugh de Busseye, Bartholomew 
Querdam, and Edmund de Acle came at night to the house of 
Godwyn atte Rede of Frethorp and took him to Gerard’s house and 
kept him three days against his will, claiming him to be Gerard’s 
villein, a claim they afterwards substantiated before the Justices. 
This Gerard was Lord of Reedham Hall in Fishley and (I think) 
of Stokesby too, and it was — in respect of the latter manor 
the claim was made. 

Many of the surnames on the Roll have survived to this day, 
and are still with us. For example, it is strange (of course it may 
be accidental) to find (M. 58) the name of Diver of Yarmouth occur- 
ring exactly 600 years ago, when William le Dyvere of Gernemutha 
is said to have come to the house of Thomas Rose in Walcot and 
wounded him so that he died. Again, we find a le Calew at North 
Repps, and Callows are still there. 

M. 47. Richard Erl of Wood Dalling appealed Philip de Tycheby 
of robbery and breach of the peace, but Philip was found not guilty. 
This Richard very possibly was an hitherto unsuspected ancestor 
of the Earles (of Salle), whose first recorded male is not so early as 
this. Augustin le Bulur occurs on M. 92. 

M. 52. The name of Richard Wylesey occurs, and may very likely 
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be the same as Wulsy or Wolsey—possible ancestor of the Cardinal 
and our only General. 

76. While William Lomb of Ruynton was a common thief and 
murderer, and John Bagge was accused of being the companion of 
thieves. Of foreign names we have John Brixi and Amicia Syrich 
(92); while of nicknames there are many. Stalworthman and 
Bellechat 69 d., Godbond 70 d., Squintard 88 d., le Slaywry the 
(?sledge) wright 92, Smalespone 106 d., Hulverhead 88 d., Shake- 
shift M. 86, Shepesheye 97, Spurnwater 96, Wellworththanked and 
Have-good-day 104 d, 

Of place names now lost we find in 77 the “villa” of “Childer- 
hous,” which seems to have been next West Watton, but I don’t 
know where it was, and may note that Castle Rising is called 
“Castel Rysinge” on M. 77, and that Clavering Hundred is called 
Knavering on M. 91. 
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THE SOUTH PORCH. 


Has the history of the Church porch (“ostium ecclesie”) been ever 
thoroughly worked out? Its legal importance in cases of dower may be 
familiar, but I would suggest that all references to transactions taking 
place in it should be noted and set on record when met with. One of the 
most remarkable allusions to it is found in Eadmer’s description of the old 
Church of Canterbury (burned 1174) quoted by Gervase of Canterbury (i. 8). 

“ Principale hostium ecclesise quod antiquitus ab Anglis et nunc usque 
Suthdure dicitur. Quod hostium in antiquorum legibus regum suo nomine 
sepe exprimitur. In quibus etiam omnes querelas totius regni que in 
hundredis vel comitatibus, uno vel pluribus, vel certe in curia regis non 
pessent legaliter diffiniri, finem verbi sicut in curia Regis summi sortiri 
debere discernitur . . . . Forenses lites et secularia placita exercebantur.” 

This may be compared with the case of legal business transacted “inter 
leones” collected by M. de Caumont. So late as 1654 I find the 
parishioners of a Colchester parish granting a 99 years’ lease of a plot of 
land, of which the ground-rent was “‘ payable every Michaelmas day to the 
churchwardens and overseers .... in the south porch of that church,” 
How late was this tradition kept up ? 

J. H. Rounp, 
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HISTORICAL CONTINUITY OF TUNISIAN INDUSTRY. 


A paragraph in the Foreign Office Report on Tunis, July 1888 (c. 5253) 
is worth noting. It is as follows :—‘ The native industries are few and in 
decadence. Pottery is made at Nebeul, possessing a beautiful green and 
yellow glaze, and of elegant form, the tradition, no doubt, of Roman art. 
Red caps, or cachias, are made at Zaghouan, and are highly prized in all 
Mohammedan countries. The exquisite Moorish tiles, for which Tunis was 
once so celebrated, and which may be seen in perfection in the Dar-el-Bey, or 
town palace, may also be regarded as a lost art. I am only aware of one man 
who continues to make them ; he still retains the old tradition as regards 
design and colour, but the quality of the material is no longer what it 
used to be, and every tile is marked with three unsightly blotches, caused 
by the ‘crow’s feet,’ which he uses to separate them during the process of 
baking. The same thing may be said regarding the wonderful plaster 
geometric tracery, for which the Tunisians became so celebrated after the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. There are very few indeed who can 
now do this work at all, and none who can equal what was executed only 
50 years ago.” 

It is also worth noting that the report states that “time has also been 
found for a careful study and a system of conservancy of the ancient monu- 
ments with which the country iscovered. Under the judicious superintend- 
ence of Monsieur Réné de la Blanchére a public library has been founded, 
and a museum has been opened in the ancient Hareem of: the Bardo; the 
French civil and military officers throughout the country have united their 
efforts to those of better-known archeologists for the purpose of collecting 
and preserving the antiquities which have heen brought to light; the 
ecclesiastics under the eminent primate of Africa, Cardinal Lavigerie, have 
established a local museum at Carthage, on the site of the Byrsa; and 
there is no more fear that the acts of vandalism which marked the first 
days of the French Protectorate can ever be repeated.” 





All communications should be directed to “‘ The Editor, Archeological Review,” 270 Strand 
W.C. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected MSS, unless a stamped directed envelope is 
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